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The Farm. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


THE FARM AND ITS APPOINTMENTS. 


BY TOE EDITOR. 











The Farm which forms the landed estate 
of the Agricultural College, consists of an ir- 
regular shaped piece of land bounded oy the 
north by the Detroit and Lansing Plank road. 
It is separated into two portions by she Cedar 
tiver, ou the south side of which lies fully 
two-thirds of the whole tract. This portion 
stretches along the south bank of the river 
for almost a mile, but rart of this distance it 
is only a strip about fifty rods in width. The 
main tract lies southward from the river a full 
mile, and the whole contains about 492 acres. 
On the north of tho river the farm is still 
more irregular in shape; its south border 
being formed by the river banks, which in 
some places are flats or interval land, liable 
to be overflowed, and they in turn bounded 
by high and somewhat steep banks, especially 
to the west, where the farm runs off toa 
point. On this side of the river and lying be- 
tween the plank road and the river is the 184 
acres on which the principal improvements 
have been made. The farm on this side has 
been partially cleared, but even in the gar- 
den lot there are many grey and vencrable 
looking remains of the former vegetation 
which flourished here, in the shape of solemn 
steadfast looking stumps, even though the 
stump-puller has been used with much liber- 
ality. Many of these ugly customers after 
being extracted, have been hauled to the bank 
like malefactors to the summit of the Tar 
peian rock, and after being tumbled over, 
their scraggy remains have been left there to 
bleach, thus forming a most unsightly feature 
in the river bank up the valley of tho Cedar. 
Besides this the trees that havo fallen on the 
flats, and which have been cut down, have 
been left to. accumulate with the logs and 
brush that the high water of the spring inva- 
riably bring down. The past two years of 
the existence of the institution did not per- 
mit time for much to be done on this flat 
previous to the present season. The wholo 









of this stuff has been gathered together and 
set on fire, and for a week there Las been 
found enough to do for ten or fifteen young 
men, and two yoke of oxen to bring together 
the limbs, half burned logs and brush, and pile 
and repile them into heaps which should burn 
until nought remained of many of the tallest 
trees of the forest but a heap of ashes. 

One of the great difficulties in the use of 
the stump-puller, is the treatment of the 
stumps after they are pulled up. In this soil, 
the beech and maples are dealt with easily, 
but the oaks and basswoods have roots that 
penetrate deeply into the soil, and when they 
are pulled up, they bring with them masses 
of earth that employ a considerable force to 
free them from the roots, and they seldom get 
cleared until the freezing and thawing of a 
winter season has passed over. Even then 
the urmanageable and unwieldly nature of 
these ugly customers render them great con- 
sumers of time and capital, where any effort 
is made to get rid of them by dragging them 
together, piling them and burning until they 
are reduced to ashes 

The section of the farm on the north side 
is that which has undergone the most im- 
provement, and that portion tv which we 
shall for the present devote our attention af- 
ter afew preliminary remarks on classifica- 
tion. 

No general plan of carrying on a large es- 
tate, with a view to its improvement and pro- 
fitable cultivation, can possibly be adopted, 
until it is mapped out both in its present state 
and also with some regard to what it shall be 
when tke designs for its improvement are 
carried out. Then again, it must be consil- 
ered whether there is ou hand a large capital 
to be expended in a series of improvements, 
without regard to immediate profits; or 
whether the capital is limited, and it is neces- 
sary to keep the land as productive as possi- 
ble, and to improve only as fast as the income 
of the farm will permit, without incurring 
debt. Every outlay for fencing, for draizing, 
ditching, pulling stumps, or for any improve- 
ment or amelioration which will permanently 
add to the investment is an enhancement 
of the yalue of the real estate itself, and 
must be considered as an increase of the first 
cost of the land; aud in the inventory of ecch 
year, the actual money investment should be 
inventoried as the sum of the first cost of the 
land, and of the actual cost of the work per- 
formed upon it with a design to render it per- 
manently productive. For iustance, this land 
originally cost $15 for each acre, and upon 
some portions have been expended during the 
past two years, a lerge portion of the labor 
of the students, and which has been paid for 
by the State or owners of the land to put it 
in condition to become productive. ‘The 
greater part cf this work has consisted in 
felling the heavy timber with which it was 
covered, in getting the timber thus cut down 
in condition to burn, or be otherwise destroy- 
ed, in grubbing out roots, and gathering them 
into heaps, after the land is plowed, in pul- 
ling out stumps and getting rid of them, in 
the formation of roads, the manufacture of 
the material for fences, and the construction 
of the fences themselves, the opening of ditch- 
es to let the water off lands overflowed, or 
from small marshes, the laying down of drain 
tile, to form special drains. We are not at pre- 
sent able to say what all this has cost, or how 
much has thus been added to the first cost of 
the land; but an inspection and compari- 
son of the improved land with what it was 
two years ago, would easily convince any one 
that if it were worth $15 per acre then it 
certainly had been doubled in productive 
value, though probably at a cost of more than 
the increase. 

In the classification of the land on this es- 
tate, we have to adopt an additional system to 
those which have been laid down by agricul- 
tural authoritics, who have mostly copied from 
English or continental writers. The classifi- 
caion which is deemed necessary here, is 
based upon the condition in which the gradu- 
al improvement of the land leaves it. It is 
true it is transitory in its nature, but it is nev- 
ertheless as applicable, and as definite in char. 
acter ag any division, and in tho theory and 
practice of agriculture in this State is abso- 
lutely necessary to be defined. It is also ap- 
plicable to all timbered lands that have never 





been fitted, or have only been partially im- 
proved, as it defines at once their condition 
with regard to their fitness for cultivation. 

In its original condition, all the land in this 
region of country is covered with a heavy 
growth of trees, consisting of Oaks, Maples, 
Astes, Elms, Beeches, Basswoods or Lindens, 
Whitewoods, Blackwalnuts, with some Hick- 
ories and Poplars. The wet lands consist of 
marshes, generally known as Tamarack, that 
specics of the Larch beng its most promi- 
nent growth, Land in this condition is term- 
ed wi/d, and to this division belongs all land on 
which the timber remains uncut, and on which 
no improvements are made. Of this kind of 
land, there remains only one tract or field on 
the north side of the river, and that is marked 
No. 10 in one place of the farm, and No. 
15, includes all the new or wild land on the 
other side. 

When the timber is cut down during the 
fall or winter season, it is left lying in what is 
called winrows, or circle piles, preparatory to 
burning, and during the succeeding summer 
it is logged and burned. All the brush or 
tree tops are formed into great heaps, and 
gathcred together on the top of the logheaps, 
and the whole is set on fire, Theso heaps do 
not burn clean away into ashes, at first, but 
leave half-barned logs, and large brands, which 
are brought together, and again made to 
burn as much as they will. This process is 
again and again repeated, till all the wood is 
consumed. From the time that the wood is 
cut, this tract is termed the new fullow.— 
There are now two pieces of land which are 
examples of this class of land: one is about 
75 acres upon which the timber has been cut 
but not burned, and it is numbered 14; the 
other was partly cut last winter and this 
spring and has been ‘burned over, and sewn 
with oats; it contains about 15 acres. _ 

When a new fallow is cleared it is not plox- 
ed; it is harrowed and sown with a crop.— 
There still remain in the land the roots of 
the trees which have been cut from it, and 
which, as they are broken off and turned up 
with the plow, require gathering and burning. 
This is an addition to tho original cost. But 
this process does not take place for some 
years in many cases, according to the man- 
agement of it. When seed is dragged into the 
new fallow, sometimes grass and clover seed 
are sown with it, but generally one crop of 
grain is taken off, and the land is plowed for 
the first time for a second crop, it is then des- 
ignated as new land, and the picking process 
is performed while the land is in this state.— 
The seeding for grass then takes place, and 
after the first crop it begins to be designated 
as cleared land, or old land. The stumps, 
however, remain, and are seldom taken out for 
several years, when the roots have rotted and 
decayed. We have some examples of this 
kind of land in No. 8 and No. 9, which are 
now sown with oats and wheat, as second 
crops, and are seeded. 

In some cases land is found with the timber 
cut, and the brush burned off, but it has been 
left without other improvement. The logs 
are scattered over it, and the young growth of 
wood trom the living roots and stumps has 
sprung up, and covered it with a new crop of 
live brush wood. This kind of land goes by 
the denomination of old fallow, and general- 
ly it is about as disagreeable work to reduce 
it to an arable condition as can be undertaken. 
Of this kind of land there is on lots 3 and 
4a pretty large tract, being all that lies be- 
neath the bluffs and reaching along the north 
river bank from the east to the west lino. 

In No. 5, th2re are some twenty acres that 
are in a state of thoroughly improved land, 
and there is in the garden lot about ten more, 
not altogether free from stumps but under 
such a state as would be accounted fair ara- 
ble condition, No. 2 also contains about 14 
acres that will come under the same division. 

The list of the several fields has been adop- 
ted as follows, more, however, for the sake of 
defining them in their present state, than be- 
cause it makes any permanent division, or 
that they can possibly remain as they are un- 
der any possible economic arrangefhent after 
this year: 

No. 1. The lot lying to the extreme east 
of the farm, 20 acres to be classified as wild 
land, 

No. 2, Theiot around the professor's house, 





now in clover, to be classified as old or ara-| partly Soule’s, and partly Mediterrancan, new 
ble land. land. 

No. 3. Tho lot on which is located the gar-} No. 13. A lot of 15 acres, in oats, which 
den, altogether 22 acres, of which ten acres | belongs to the xew fallow. 
are arable, and 11 acres are old fallow. No. 14. A lot of 75 acres on which the 

No. 4. The lot on which are located the | timber 1s cut only, new fallow. 
college buildi- gs, arable, and now in clover,|] No, 15. All the remaindor of the estate, 
14 acres. being all heavy timbered wild land. 

No. 5. The lot 43 acres, 20 of which is ar- ( To be continued.) 
ablz, and 23 in the class of new land. Migs 

No. 6. The orchard lot containing 7 acres 
of arable land, 

No. 7. Pasture of 3 acres at the northwest 
corner, new land. 

No. 8. The lot now in oats, a second crop, 
23 acres, new land. 

No. 9, The lot now in wheat of the Medi- 
terranean, Tuscany and Australian varieties, 
containing 17 acres, new land. 

No. 10. Forest or wild land, 5 acres. 

No. 11. 16 acres of interval land between 
river bank and upland, liable to be overflow- 
ed, condition old fallow. 


These lots are all on the north side of the A clever fellow will see how to make a 
Cedar river, plummet and line do instead of a level—Cot- 


No. 12. A lot containing 17 acres of wheat | tage Gardener. 





MrasvrInG THE Hetcut or Trers.—Cut a 
triangular board tu an angle of 450; sup- 
port the base of it on a stick at the height of 
your eyc, placing a common level along its 
base, to keep it horizontal, Then walk away 
from the tree, taking the whole apparatus 
with you, till your eye, looking up the slo- 
ping side, strikes the topmost twig. The dis- 
tance from your stick to the tree’s base, meas . 
sured along the ground, plus the height of 
your eye frem the ground, is the total height 
of the tree. 
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KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER—AS A MOWER. 


In 1856 Wm. A. Kirby, of Buffalo, N. Y., patented various important improvements in 
grass and grain Harvesters. He had been for several years superintending the manufacture 
of harvesters in Buffalo, and had thus become thoroughly acquainted with the defects of 
those in use, and he instituted a series of experiments to discover the means of remedying 
those defects. He more particularly endeavored to remedy four prominent defects in all 
machines then in use, viz: Ist. Their great weight and heavy draft. 2d. The rigid finger 
bar, enabling them to work only on smooth land. 3d. Their wooden frames constantly 
getting out of shape and out of repair. 4th. Their inability to do good work both in mow- 
ing and reaping. 

The machino which he produced effectualy remedied those defvcts and possessed the 
further advantage of being very simple in its construction, During the three seasons in 
which it bas been in use it has proved itself to be the lightest in weight and in draft of any 
machine in uso; the finger bar is perfectly flexible and free to follow the inequalities of the 
ground; the frame is wholly iron, and consequently very durable, and it is a perfect Comy 
bined Machine, working equally well whether mowing or reaping. 

In 1856 the inventor constructed seven machines embodying his patented improvements, 
and they proved entirely successful. In tho spring of 1857 the Buffalo Agricultural Ma- 
chine Works of Buffalo, N. Y., commenced the manufacture of these machines and during the 
season made and sold over 200 machines. They entered a machine at the famous Syracuse 
Trial and received the Silver Medal and a Diploma for Combined Machine, In 1858 over 
1000 of these machines were manufactured and scattered throughout the country and gained 
a very high reputation. At the Indiana State Trial held at Laporte last July it received tho 
1st Premium as a Combined Machine, and the Judges say in their report that it was beyond 
all question the lightest draft machine on exhibition, the actual draft for mowing being only 
170 lbs. It also received the Ist Premium asa Combined Machine at the Indiana State 
Fair, and the 1st Premium as a Reaper at the last New York State Fair, and many Ist Pre- 
miums at County Fairs and Trials. Weknow of no machine that has attained so high a 
rank so early in its history. 

Tho above cut represents the American Harvester as a Mower, and the following de 
scription of the machine will enable our readers to understand its construction. It is made 
entirely of iron except seat and pole, and is a very durable, and not liable to 
warp and check and get out of order like the wood frame machines. The finger bar and 
and driving wheel are so jointed together as to act entirely independent, each following the 
ground and enabling the machine to do good work oa very rough ground. It also permits 
the cutters to be set at any desired height both in mowing and reaping—thus adapting is 
to all kinds of ground and every variety of work. By means of a lever at his side the driver 
can at pleasure elevate either or both ends of the finger-bar to pass over obstructions, carry 
his swath, or move from field to field. By another lever in froat of him he can throw the 
cutters out and in gear while tbe machine is in motion. ‘The driver's seat is so pivoted over- 
the driving wheel as to take all pressure off the horses’ necks and tho machine runs lighter 
with the drivers weight added than without it. The driving head acts as a balance wheel, 
does away with the necessity of constantly reviewing boxes, and enables the operator to 
change tho length of stroke—giving faster or slower motion as Is desirable for differeut 
kinds of work. Tho cucters are fastened in a peculiar patented manner, rendering it wo 
sible to clog the machlne in any kind of grass be it wet or dry. All parts of the machina 
are simple and durable, and it works perfectly both in mowing and reaping. ‘, 

We shall next week lay before our readers an illustration of the samo a rl a 
Reaper. Those machines are manufactured by tho Buffalo Agricultural erred orks, 
Buffulo, N. Y., and for sale by their Agents in every county. An gt catalog ~ “7 
ing full descriptions of the machines, with Testimonials, accounts of Trials, &c., may 
by addressing the manufaciurers or any of their Agents., 
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The Agricultural College—Its Course of 
Indoor Study. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT PRO. TEM? 


To the Honorable the State Board of Educa- 
tion: 

GentLEMEN—Occupying tho position of 
President pro tempore of the Agricultural 
College, it becomes my duty to lay before you 
a brief statement of the present condition of 
the Institution. 

‘The number of students at present in the 
College is 85, of whom 57 had sustained the 
same relatfon before, and 28 are here for tho 
first time. Six young men were examined for 
admission, but were rejected because of inad- 
equate preparation. 

At a meeting of the Faculty held the 2d 
{ost., it was voted to present to your Body 
the following course of indoor study for adop- 
tion: 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 
First Half. 
Algebra. History. Analysis of Language. 
Second Hay. 


Algebra, Geometry. Philosophy, Physical Geography» 
Meteorology. Rhetoric. 


SOPHOMORE. 
First Hulf: 
Solid Geometry, Trigonometry. General Chemistry: 
Botany. 
Second Hal. 
Mensuration, Levelling, Plotting and Drawing. Analyt- 
teal Chemistry. Logic and Book-Keeping. 
JUNIOR. 
First Half. ; 


Mechanics and Framing. Chemistry applied to Agri- 
enlture and the Arts. Rhetoric. 
Second Half. % 
Boads and Rivers, Canals, Ditching and Drgining. Veg- 
etable Physiology, Anatomy and Animal Physiology. To- 
pographical Surveying and Drawing, and Geometrical 


Drawing. 
i he Elective. 


English Literatnre and English Language, considered 

in its Anglo Saxon elements. 
SENIOR. 
First Half. 

Astronomy. Entomology, Veterinary Art. Mental Phi- 
losophy. Second Hal, 

Mental Philosophy, Moral Science. Geology, Mineral” 
egy. Political Economy, Constitutional Law. 


The Faculty are of opinion that a cata- 
logue should be issued as soon as possible 
containing our course of study, system of 
practical instructions, capacities of the Insti- 
tution, facilities for instruction, requirements 
for admission, plans of operation, &c. We 
are receiving constant calls for such a cata- 
logue, and we believe there is no better way 
_ of publishing to the world our system of ope- 
rations. ‘Those furnished the students could 
be charged for at reasonable rates, and the 
rest would have to be distributed gratuitously. 
One great fault heretofore has been that we 
have not shown the people of the State just 
what we were doing; and in some respects 
there is no substitute for a catalogue. 

The present term embraces eight months. 
It is almost impossible to hold our students 
to their studies so long a time, including as 
it does all the hot weather, without much dis- 
satisfaction. We believe that the recitations 
ef the college might be suspended for a week 
or ten days, about the middle of August, which 
would be just after harvest, without harm 
to the college in any way. Probably about 
one-third of the young men would remain, 
who would be glad to devote their whole time 
to labor, so that the work would not be in- 
terrupted. Those who remained at the col- 
lege during this time could be charged for 
their board, this then deducted from the whole 
expense of the Boarding-House, and the bal- 
ance divided among all the students, would 
make it just, and also cover all expenses. If 
the Board of Education prefer not to make 
any positive provision for such a recess, they 
might authorize the Faculty to suspend reci- 
tations for a limited period, if, in their judg- 
ment, when the proper time arrives, it can 
safely be done. Unless the students can have 
some short period of rest from their studies, 
we are convinced that it will operate to keep 
young men from connecting themselves with 
the Institution. You will readily see that it 
is much more difficult to keep up an interest 
in students through the hot season than at 
any other time. A nine mouths’ term embra- 
cing the winter could be maintained without 
half the difficulty which must attach to such a 
term as ours. : 

I have made considerable effort to deter- 





attendance, one half of the force must be-used 
in clearing land. This of course adds to the 
value of the farm, but does not for the year 
afford us any return. It adds to our expenses 
without adding to our receipts. It will re- 
quire at least four hundred acres of cultivated 
land to furnish work for one hundred students 
even supposing that from six to ten acres be 
cultivated as a garden. I donot think that our 
present farm can ever accommodate more than 
about one hundred students, unless a good 
deal more labor can be given to profitable 
Horticulture. I say profitable Horticulture, 
because at present it is profitable only so far 
as it sustains the boarding house. Certain 
kinds of Horticultural labor may perhaps in 
time be presecuted which will produce arti- 
cles for exportation, But this time cannot be 
before Lansing is provided with good Rail 


ern market, except so far as Lansing itself 
may become a market for our products— 
When the time comes that we can devote 
twenty-five to thirty acres to Horticuiture we 
can employ more than one hundred students ; 
but not so long as the great bulk of labor 
must be bestowed on general agriculture; un- 
less the size of the farm should be increased. 
So far then as furnishing accommodations for 
students, I think it was fortunate that the ap- 
propriation bill before the legislature at its 
last session was defeated. It would have in- 
creased largely the expenses of the institution 
without a corresponding increase of income. 
Again, such buildings as were provided for 
in the bill would probably cost not. less than 
$40,000. To make up the difference of $15,- 
000 between this and the bill, with the labor 
of students would require the work of the 
whole number for three years ; and if a long- 
er time for completing the buildings were ta- 
ken, it would divert from the improvement of 
the farm just so far as the time of the stu- 
dents should be consumed on these buildings. 
A good deal of the feeling against the Col- 
lego has grown out of the impression that the 
farm did not pay ; and no effort so far as the 
work is concerned, especially at present, 
should be spared to show that the farm can 
be speedily nrade a self-supporting institu. 
tion. We want to demonstrate to the people 
of the State that this farm is not to be the 
source of an endless tax upon their pockets, 
Scientific farming that does not support itself 
must be in very bad repute, and is certainly 
not the farming for the masses; and we nev- 
er can gain the hearty support of the citizens 
of the State so long as the farm appears to be 
a burden to the tex payers of the land. It is 
for our interest, then, to hasten the day when 
the wages of the students shall be equalled by 
the receipts of the farm. 


When the department of practical Horti- 
culture shall be filled by the appointment of 
a Professor to that chair, I think the garden 
can be sustained with but little expense to the 
Institution. If Horticulture should be taken 
as a branch of study, involving, as it does, a 
practical knowledge of gardening, the Class 
might spend an hour daily in becoming ac- 
quainted with the details of the garden and 
in acquiring skill in performing all the opera- 
tions belongiog to practical Horticulture, I 
should no sooner think of paying them for 
getting these practical lessons in Horticulture 
than the Class in Chemistry for their manip- 
ulation in the Laboratory, or the Class in 
Surveying or Civil Engineering for engaging 
in that out door practice so essential to make 
them competent engineers. It should be made 
a Class exercise, and no young man can be- 
come qualified to take charge of an extensive 
garden and manage successfully without hav- 
ing had the drill of labor in all the minutia 
of Horticultural operations. In this way as 
each class shall reach that part of the course 
in which Horticulture is placed, they will all 
become acquainted with the modus operandi 
of Horticultural pursuits, a most valuable ac- 
quisition for any one, and which should be 
regarded as almost indispensable to gradua- 
tion in an Agricultural College. And he who 
is a success ul horticulturist will be a suecess- 
ful agriculturist, provided he knows how to 
manage profitably on a large scale what he 
has been accustomed to do on a smaller one, 
A garden contains a much greater variety of 





mine the exact indebtedness of the college, 
but have not met with entire success, There 
seems to have been no general account kept, 
and in many cases the only means of ascor- 
taining the amount due the creditors of the 
coliege is found in the bills of the creditors 


products than a farm. 

Since the time was fixed at which the stu- 
dents wou'd be required to pay their board- 
bills, the College terms have been changed. 





I would therefore recommend that tho first 
Wednesday of July be designated as the time 


themselves. These bills are not at my com-| on or before which these bills are to be paid 
mand, and hence my information 1s not very | this term. The board would then be settled 


complete, 
* 


* * * * * 


in fuil for thirteen weeks, and the labor it is 
believed will cover their board the remainder 


I might perhaps not improperly say & few! of the term. If the number of students is 
words in regard to the farm interests of the eighty-five and the price of board be assessed 
College. The labor of not, more than fifty | at go 0 per week, the amount paid into the 


students, 1 think, can at present be employed | Qo}\¢ 
on that portion of the farm which is under | proy 


ge Treasury will be $2,431, which will 


ide a fund of $115 per week for the rest 
cultivation. If one hundred students are in| of the term, if 


which with the produce of the 


Road facilities for either an Eastern or West- | 











garden at that season of the year, and the 
crops of the farm which would be made avail- 
able, will certainly defray the expenses of the 
boarding house till the close of the term.— 
Out of this amount, a limited number of ani- 
mals could probably be purchased, which 
could be fattened on the farm, and thus sup- 
ply meat for the table at a much cheaper 
rate than at present. In this way the means 
would be provided for consuming a portion of 
the coarse products of the farm, all of which 
it would be so profitable to the institution to 
consume, providing we had the means of pur- 
chasing tho stock. And it certainly cannot 
increase the expenses of the College to try so 
much of stock as can be converted into meat 
for the table during these two years. The 
fodder which will thus be saved will almost 
equal the market value of the stock. 

I may repeat what I have before in sub- 
stance said, that considering the straightened 
condition of the finances, our expenditures 
should be characterized by the strictest 
economy. All the probable wants of the In- 
stitution for the next two years should be 
carefully considered, the most - profitable 
course under all the circumstances adopted, 
and an unvarying system be pursued—how 
much we can afford to do, and what, agricul- 
turally, will bring us in the greatest returns, 
while at the same time it will secure a proper 
development of the natural resources of the 
farm. 

Educationally, I suppose arrangements are 
fully made for carrying forward the Institu- 
tion this term. As soon asit can be done, 
the agricultural education of the students 
should be made more prominent than hereto- 
fore. The distinctive professional character ot 
the Institution should appear in its course of 
study and instruction. But it is evident it 
will not do to promise more than we can full- 
fil. We look with interest, and we trust 
with hope to the consummation of the end 
contemplated in the establishment of the Col- 
lege. Very much is yet to be done, the work 
has but just commenced. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


L. R. FISK. 
Mich, State Agricultural College, Lansing, May 4th. 





The Philosophy of Respiration— Use of 
the Lungs. 
BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D., F. L. 8. 
PROFFSSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 


EE 1cHIGAN, AUTHOR OF A TEXT BOOK OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, ETO. 


Amongst the reptiles, the true amphibia 
are, probably, the most interesting; these 
creatures possess well developed gills for 
aquatic, and equally well formed internal 
lungs for aerial respiration: so long as the 
animal remains in the water, the gills alone 
are employed; but when it quits the ponds, 
and crawls out upon the land, the gills fall in- 
to disuse, and their place and function is sup- 
plied by the internal lungs: the large, and 
deeply interesting Menobranchus, or mud- 
fish of this country, may be studied with ad- 
vantage. The branchial arches of amphibia 
like those of fishes are usually four in num- 
ber, only three of them, however, support 
gills in most amphibia, but in some species 
four pairs are provided; the gills of reptiles 
are formed upon a different plan to those of 
fishes. Inthe latter, we found them to consist 
of closely approximated parallel lamin, but 
in amphibia they are cutaneous pennifurm 
extensions, with a central stem from which 
the ramified compressed ‘filaments or laminz 
hang free. The internal lungs differ in no re 
spect from the pulmonary cavities common 
to the majority of reptiles. 

Of all animals, except probably insects, 
the birds possess the highest condition of the 
respiratory organs; to this they owe the ex- 
traordinary energy and activity they never 


nervous irritability that is quite surprising — 
The bones of this class are light in structure 
and hollow, and intimately connected with 
the lungs, so that they become filled at each 
inspiration. 

As the cavities of the body, and of the 
bones are filled with heated air from the lungs 
the bird is rendered specifically lighter, and 
more buoyant for progression through the 
colder and denser atmosphere. The highly 
vascular lining membrane of the bones, cor- 
tributes to the aeration of the systemic blood, 
and the extension of the air-sacs thus pene- 
trates the tissues of the body as they do in 
insects) When the bones of an extremity 
are fractured in flight, the air suddenly es- 
capes, and the animal is quickly precipitated 
to the earth: the bones which receive air, 
have a white appearance, dryer and less oily 
than those which permanently preserve their 
marrow. 

In mammalia the organs of respiration are 
confined to, and protected by a bony cavity, 
the chest; this is separated from the abdo- 





men by a muscular and tendizous diaphragm, 


fail to display, associated with an amount of 


The lungs float freely in this cavity; they are 
destitute of abdominal sacs, neither do they 
in any way communicate with the cavity ot 
the bones; they are divided into ultimate 
cells, much more minute than any yet exam- 
ined in other classes, by this means a greater 
extent of surface is obtained than in inferior 
animals: these cells, however, are larger in 
the human family in the male than in'the fe- 
male sex, depending upon the greater amount 
of respiration required by the former as com- 


larger amount of carbonic acid produced, as 
the result of superior physical capabilities 
exerted by them. As inspiration is the first, 
so expiration is the last act of life; from the 
instant that air enters the lungs it never 
wholly quits them; the hydrostatic test 
therefore, in cases of infanticide, although 
open to objections, because not wholly relia- 
ble, is not altogether fallacious. The act of 
inspiration by no means conveys air into all 
the cells of the lungs, neither does it really 
fill any of them, on the contrary, a certain 
number of cells receive air by one act of in- 
spiration, and another series of cells by an- 
other similar act; the quantity of air inspired 
will depend upon the necessity for it: persons 
of sedentary habits, and females, require but 
asmall quantity (comparatively) of oxygen, 
whereas persons who are much out of doors, 
or have physical labor to perform require a 
larger amount of this gas, their lungs are 
more capacious, and the muscles of respira- 
tion better developed. From this statement 
it will appear how necessary exercise in the 
open air is to children, particularly to females; 
not merely passive, quiet, walking exercise, 
but romping, associated with boisterous, 
noisy mirth; for a young child, nothing can 
be more healthful than a good fit of down- 
right, hearty crying:—by this kind of exer- 
cise the air-cells get well filled and as well 
emptied; the muscles of respiration display 
energetic action, and although very disagreea- 
ble to those who are doomed to listen to it, 
the child is greatly benefitted thereby. The 
spasmodic act of sneezing, probably empties 
the air cells more completely than any other 
act, especially in some persons. 

Amongst the important organs of life none 
are more prone to fatal attacks of disease 
than tho lungs, and of these Tuberculosis is, 
perhaps the most common, and most to be 
dreaded. This disease appears to be induced 
primarily by alanguid condition of the cir- 
culation of the blood——so feeble that the 
heart has not the power to distribute blood 
to the more distant portions of the lungs; as 
a consequence, the part that is deprived of 
its blood, dies, and ultimately obeys the law 
of dead organic matter by decomposing, and 
forms the product known as tubercle. The 
microscopical examination of a very great 
number of (so called) tubucular deposits, al- 
ways revealed the debris of the lung tissue, 
which is most likely, ultimately removed by 
absorption, and a permanent cavity is the re- 
sult. This latter contingency is of no great 
consequence, as we all possess a much larger 
surface of lung than we require for our uses, 
and can afford to lose a great. deal without 
missing it, especially if not subject to violent 
exercise. 

Every endeavor should be made, however, 
to stop the spread of this disease, which may 
be continued b¢ the inoculation of the sound 
tissue by contact with the tuberculous mat- 
ter. A cure (so far as arresting the disease 
is concerned) is easily effected; it is only: 
necessary to stimulate the heart’s action, and 
to give increased energy and power to its 
pulsations, while highly nutritive and easily 
digestible food should be taken. 'Lhose per- 
sons who treat tuberculosis as though it were 
inflammatory, and deplete the patient., great- 
ly extend the mischief, which may speedily 
become irremediable, 

Good air and ventilation, are above all things 
desirable, as*nothing can be more pernicious 
than to sit in closely packed, crowded rooms; 
the true philosophy of this subject is, howev- 
er, but very im_erfectly understood, especially 
by those who ought to know better—school 
teachers. We have frequently seon to our 
surprise and horror, in a school room, the 
tops of all the windows down, and the unhap- 
py pupils subject to the most disease produ- 
cing contingency that can be devised—a draft. 
The windows should never be opened on both 
but only on one side of the room, and that 
the side from which the wind does not blow. 
In omnibusses, and railroad cars, nothing is 
more common than to see the windows open 
on both sides, in consequence of which colds 
of intense severity frequently result. The 
most severe cold that ever afflicted the author, 
was contracted in a railroal car to New York, 
through the opening of all the windows near 
ly; it lasted for four months, and has left him 
more accessible to catarrh than he has ever 
beeu. Another very bad practice is to sleep 





pared with the latter, to compensate for the | i 


the individual is subject to a cold current of 
air; such proceedings not only affect the 
lungs, but seriously depress the general health 

and Jay the foundation for decline: if a bed- 
100m window be left open at night, it should 

be at the top. 

As arule cold air is much to be avoided, es- 
pecially in a climate so changeable as this. 
Another grave mistake is frequently commit- 
ted, especially by females, of Wearing very light 
clothing upon the chest, and far too little of 
it. This practice commences in childhood, 
when every possible care should be taken to 
clothe the chest warmly, for the protection 
of the lungs, and the nourishment of the 
muscles of respiration: the contrary plan is 
pursued to make children hardy, instead of 
which they grow up weakly, thin, and pale, 
ready to take the first disease that presenta 
itself, and which too frequently proves fatal. 

This subject might be greatly extended, 
and perhaps with advantage to some readers, 
but enough has been said to direct attention 
to it, and if the few hints that have been give 
en are attended to, it will promot the hap- 
piness, and extend the term of life of those 
persons whom it may most concern. 


MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


SHORTHORNS. 


eer" Numbers with an “e” following them refer to 

the English Herdbook—ali others refer to the American 

Terdbook, unless otherwise noted. 

No. 108.--HOWARD. Shorthorn Bull. Red.— 
Calved Aug. 20, 1856. Bred by James 8. Wadsworth, 

Geneseo, Liv. Co. N. Y. Sold to H. P. & D. M. Fin- 

ley, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

Sire, Victor 12268e. 

Dam, Hopeless, Imported by Livingston County 

Stock Association in 1854, by Horatio 16335¢. 

. dam, Lady Ellington, by Earl of Essex 69556, 

dam, White Rose, by Senator 29106, 

. dam, Red Rose, by Columella 904¢. 
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dam, —— by Shakespeare 14296. 

dam, —— Blythe Comet 85e. 

dam, —— by Keswick 1266¢. 

dam, —— by W. K. Colling’s Son of Favorite 
2526. 


Nore. The Pedigrees of Howard, Victor and Hope- 
less may be found in full in the Appendix to Vol. 8 of 
Allen’s American Herd Book. 
I certify that the above Pedigree is registered in the 
Livingston County Agricultural Society Stock Register 
in Vol.1 at Page 5, and that Ihave compared the same 
with Coates’ English Herd Book, and Allen’s American 
Herd Book, and believe it to be a true and genuine Pe- 
digree of the animal therein named. 
E. R. HAMMATT, 

Register of Stock for Liy. Co. Ag. Society. 

Genseo, N.Y. ‘ 


FARM MISCELLANEA. 





Stock for Sale. 

We call attention to the sale of the Short 
Horn Stock of the late Mr. Leonard Lee of 
Armada. We recollect very well when Mr. 
Lee brought up his cattle from Ohio, and we 
had the pleasure of examining them at the 
stable of the Franklin Hotel, now kept by J. 
S. Tibbits, Esq. The notice of their intro- 
duction into this State will be found in the 
Farmer for 1854. It must also be borne in 
mind that to Mr. Lee was awarded the first 
premium on Bull calves in 1856 when he had 
to show against such animals as Orpheus, and 
the very excellent calf of Mr. Frink of Bat- 
tle Creek. 

Chufas for Fow!s, 


A correspondent of the Alabama Cotton 
Planier says of chufas, “they are the best 
food in the world for fowls, especially those 
designed for the table. They give a sweet 
and delicate flavor to the flesh, which no oth- 
er food imparts. I made this discovery by 
accident. Our chickens having been in the 
habit of stealimg chufas from a neighboring 
field, I noticed very great improvement in 
the'r flavor, After a while, they became so 
fond of the chufas that it was impossible to 
keep them out of the field; they lived on 
them entirely, not taking any other food 
which we threw to them; and the flesh be 
came absolutely delicious. I do not believe 
any game in the world can be better than a 
chufa fed chicken.” 

A Farmer’s Story. 

At the Woodbury plowing-match a few 
days ago, Mr. John Daw told the following 
anecdote: Having drained a field where noth- 
ing had ever grown before, I was standing 
near looking at a crop I had there, when a 
neighboring farmer came up. (We have one 
or two loose farmers in our neighborhood; 
one of them, in fact, came from Woodbury, 
(laughter,) but that is not the man I am, 
speaking of. He came up and said to me, 
“That is a bootiful crop! how did ee get it 
sur ?” I replied, “ Brains’ (Langhter) “ Wat! 
manure the field wi’ brains 7” (More laughter) 
The fact was, I had drained the field ; so I 
said, “ Yes.” (Renewed laughter.) He re- 
plied, “Lord, yer honor, where did ee get 
um?” (Roars of laughter.)——Sherborne 


Journal. 

Lice on Cattle. 

Farmers have been much troubled the 
past winter with lice on their cattle. The 
most effectzal method of getting rid of them 
is to grease the animal thor oughly with lard 





with a window open at the bottom, whereby 


or lard oil—Ohio Farmer, 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard. 


Transactions of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. 











REPORT OF THE STANDING FRUIT COMMITTEE FOR 
MICHIGAN. 


Numper THREE. 


In answer to the query, “What are the 
best twenty varieties of apples for an orchard 
of one hundred trees, for family purposes,” 
the following list is Be gene 






Early Harvest ......... Ladies’ —— euese 6 
‘Am. Summer Pearmain 4 Belmont..-- --------- 6 
Red Astrachan......... 8 Rhode Isl’d Greening. 4 
| EC ape See een es 8 Yellow Belflower-....12 
Summer Queen......-- $ Esopus Spitzenburg-.. 6 
Late Strawberry .------ 4 Swaar ....----..----- 6 
Gravenstien ....--.-... 5 Jonathan ....-------- 4 
Fall Pippin...- . 5 Hubbardston Nonsuch 4 
Fameuse .....- .... 4 Roxbury Russet-.... 6 

MbDG..66 sno ---. 4 Northern Spy------.- 6 


In all ordinary cases this is the list that 
should be taken as a guide for the selection 
of varieties for family or farm orchards, as it 
will be found difficult to supply the varied 
wants of the kitchen, the dessert, and the 
social circle, during the year, with a list of 
varieties, much, if any, shorter than the above. 
In fact, from the manner in which the queries 
are propounded, we may fairly infer that this 
was also the supposition of the author of the 
circular. 

As was remarked in a preceding article, 
the number of trees contemplated, will usually 
be much more than sufficient for a home sup- 
ply, and, as few familics will care to have a 
surplus of summer and autumn fruits, to be 
marketed during the busy season, the winter 
kinds should be largely in excess: and it may 
also be added, that the market is usually over- 
stocked with early winter varieties, which 
consequently sell at a low figure. In case cf 
a short crop, the longest keepers answer very 
well for early or mid-winter use, while they 
can, if desired, bo reserved for marketing late 
in the spring, when they invariably command 
remunerative prices. The true policy, there- 
fore, would seem to be to plant largely of 
these varieties. 

In the light of these suggestions, we will 
proceed to an analysis of the above list. 

Early Harvest is conceded, all things con- 
sidered, to be “ earliest and best;” but one 
half the given number of trees will furnish 
an ample supply for a family, during its con- 
tinuauce. 

Following the above, the list includes Red 
Astrachan, Summer Queen and Bough, (pro- 
bably Large Yellow Bough of Downiug’s 
Revised Fruits,) which ripen, nearly together. 
As compuaratively few persons value a sweet 
apple, except for baking, these three may be 
considered as strict'y culinary varieties. ‘The 
first two, certainly, will be inadmissible as 
dessert fruits, except with those who admire 
a liberal share of acid. For cooking, how- 
ever, they are among the best. It would, 
therefore, seem desirable to substitute for one 
of these, a good dessert fruit, as, for instance, 
Early Joe, or Summer Rose, ir place of Sum- 
mer Queen; while, if we consider we are 
now in the peach, plum and berry season, we 
will find one or two trees of each sufficient 
for an ample supply. 

American Summer Pearmain will follow 
these, and continue in season through Sep- 
tember. Wherever it succeeds, no better 
dessirt fruit need be desiied; but it is sup- 
posed not to be very generally known, and 
the writer has seen specimens from the thin 
soils about Jackson, that were but miserable 
caricatures of the fruit when well grown.— 
Should a substitute be desirable, it may be 
found in the Michigan Golden Pippin, which 
will be found more profitable, and, also, a 
good culicary sort, but hardly as fine for the 
dessert. 

With Late Strawberry, which is next on 
the list, the writer’s experience has been 
comparatively short: but the reasons given 
in a preceding article seem to warrant its 
exclusion, in favor cf Gravenstein, which 
covers the same scason, and is confessedly its 
superior; and, as we are yet in the height cf 
the fruit season, and this, and the preceding 
variety, will be in season together for some 
time, the number of trees cf this sort may 
be somewhat diminished. 

Fall Pippin is, in our climate, a fall and 
winter fruit; and, as it has so many desirable 
qualities of both tree and fruit, we will doubt- 
less be warrantable in increasing the number 
of trees, 

Fameuse, (Pomme de Neige, or Snow Ap- 
ple,) is too well known to require lengthened 
comments. It is a hardy variety, a strong 
grower and good bearer; and, if it maintain- 
ed the fairness of its fruit on full grown 
trees, it would be indispensable; as its great 
beauty renders it very attractive, though it is 
by no means rich. With the treatment bestow- 
ed by the great mass of cultivators, however, it 
rapidly degenerates in size and fairness, as the 
trees come more fully into bearing. A single 
tree is enough. 

Rambo is liable to the same objections as 





the above, though, perhaps, not in the same 
degree, Tho tree overbears in alternate 
years, and the fruit, consequently, becomes 
small, and, therefore, not popular. Two 
trees are sufficient. 

Belmont has been fully discussed fn a pre- 
vious article. One tree is enough, unless it 
is previously known to succeed in the locality. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch is asuperior fruit, of 
first quality, large size and great beauty, but 
will not keep long; otherwise, it would be de- 
sirable to plant it largely. 

The above four varieties are property late 
fall and early winter fruits, with the oxcep- 
tion of Rambo, seldom keeping beyond Feb- 
ruary. With the cxception of Belmont, 
they are better adapted to the dessert than 
cooking. 

Yellow Belflower, also, covers nearly the 


same season, and is eminently desirable, where 
it succeeds, as the best, if not the only early 


winter, cookiag apple on the list; but the 
number of trees given is too great for that 
purpose. Let it be reduced to six, and the 
quantity of fruit will still be ample for family 
purposes, 

Rhode Island Greening, which will be the 
next in season, is so well known, and so de- 
servedly popular, as to need no comments.— 
For the kitchen, the dessert and the market, 
it is, doubtless, one of the best of its season. 
Plant ten trees. 

Esopus Spitzenburg is a superior fruit; but 
its profitableness is doubtful, as well as its 
hardiness. Plant five trees, for home use. 

Jonathan is a variety of the same class as 


the above, usually not quite as large, but a 
greater bearer, and the fruit hardly equal to 
it in quality. A very slender grower, and 
hardy. Its great beauty will render it a fa- 
vorite in the market, It is believed to be but 
imperfectly known in the State. Would 
plant five trees. 


Swaar has been already discusssed. Not- 
withstanding its overbearing, and the conse- 
quent unfairness of the fruit, its exceeding 
richness, as well as its keeping qualities, ren- 
der it next to indispensable in a family or- 
chard. Room can certainly be afforded for 
three trees. 


Roxbury Russet is a miserably sprawling, 
grower, and has proved tender duriug the 
past severe winters; but, if grafted at standard 
height, these objections are obviated. This 
is pre-eminently the cooking variety for the 
spring months, and, as it comes to market 
among the latest, it should be planted rather 
largely—say ten trees. The fruit must bo 
kept from the air, to prevent shriveling; as 
otherwise, it becomes nearly worthless, 

Northern Spy'has been already discussed. 
Its reputation is yet too doubtful to warrant 
extensive planting. Two or three trees may 
do, in hope that it will do better with age. 

Ladies’ Sweeting, as stated heretofore, is 
not generally known in our State. Itisa 
candidate for the place so long held by the 
Taiman Sweeting. From its reputation else- 
where, it will doubtless prove a worthy suc- 
cessor of that old, popular favorite, as a win- 
ter and spring baking apple. Seven or eight 
trees will yield an abundant supply. 

In place of Late Strawberry, and to make 
up for the diminution of the numbers of other 
varicties, it is proposed to plant the Red Can- 
ada, (Steel’s Red Winter of Wayne County,) 
a very long keeper, which, during a trial of 
thirty years in this region, has won the reputa- 
tion of being the most profitable varicty in 
cultivation, asa home and market fruit. By 
this exchange of varieties we diminish the 
amount of fall frait, and bring on a surplus 
which may be disposed of at any time prior 
to June. Twenty trees of this variety are re- 
quired to make up the specified number, 

The list, with the proposed changes, and 
with the varieties arranged as nearly as possi- 
ble in the order of maturity, will stand as fol- 


lows: 


Early Harvest .-....- - : 
Red Astrachan.----.... 

Large yellow Bough..-. 3 
Early JQ0.nc-nccecscece 3 
Am. Summer Pearmain 8 
Gravenstein -...------- 3 


Belmont ...c coe. nce 1 
Yellow Belflower.... 6 
Rhode Isl'd Greening 10 
Esopus Spitzenburg.. 5 
Jonathan . 
Swaar -..... 


Fall Pippin.---.----.-- 8 Northern Spy -- once aces 3 
Pomme de Neige.--.--. 1 Ladies’ Sweet ng---.. T 
Hubbardston Nonsuch. 4 Roxbury Russct ...-. 10 
Rambo ....----e000.... 2 Red Canada.....-..-.20 


It will bo observed, in scanning this list, 
that it is destitute of sweet apples, from about 
the beginning of September to mid-winter, 
when Ladies’ Sweeting comes into use. To 
sur ply this lack, it would perhaps, be well to 
omit Pomme de Neige and Belmont, which 
are not really needed to fill the season, and 
substitute Jersey Sweet and Munson Sweet; 
which would fully supply the deficiency. In 
practice, however, the writer, in making up a 
family orchard, would increase the number of 
varietics by the addition of a few amateur 
fruits, such as Early Strawberry, Maiden’s 
Blush, Keswick Codlin, St. Lawrence, Michi 
gan Golden Pippin, Hawley, Dyer, Nurton’s 
Melon, Waggener and Golden Russet. 


} T. Tv. LYON, 
Plymouth, May 2d, 1859. 





The Roots of Plants, 


The root is present in all cultivated plants. 
The truffle, which, however, can scarcely be 
considered as belonging to cultivated vegeta- 
bles, having hitherto defied all attempts to 
subjugate it, may be considered as consisting 
of nothing but root. 

A root is annual, biennial, or perennial.— 
In the two former instances, if the individuals 
to which they belong, be allowed to perfect 
their seed, no care can protract their existence 
beyond the ensuing winter, however genial 
the temperature, and other circumstances, in 
which they are made to vegetate; but, if the 
ripening of seed be prevented, it is undeter- 
mined how long, in most instances, they may 
be sustained in life. We have known Migno- 
nette continued in healthy vegetation for four 
years by this precaution, 

In all roots, and under any mode of man- 
agemeut, the fibrous parts (radicule,) are 
strictly annual; they decay as winter ap- 
proaches, and are produced with the return- 
ing vigor of their parent in the spring. Hence 
the reason that plants are transplanted with 
most success during the season of the decay 
of those root-fibres: for, as the root almost 
exclusively imbibes nourishment by the 
mouths of these fibres, in proportion as they 
are injured by the reroval so is the plant de- 
prived of the means of support; and if the 
removal be in the spring, or summer, the de- 
privation is at a time when all those fibres 
are most needed ; and the sap which is em- 
ployed in the formation of new fibres, would 
have served to increase the size of other 
parts. 


The quantity of root we have always ob- 
served to increase with the poverty of the 
soil in which it is growing. Duhamel found 
the roots of some young oaks, in a poor soil, 
to be nearly four feet long, though the stem 
was not more than six inches. Every one 
may have noticed this familiarly instanced in 
Poa annua, the grass most commonly grow- 
ing on a gravel walk, its stem minute, its root 
a mass of widely extending fibres. The cause 
of this is evident: the nourishment which is 
required for the growth of the plant, can on- 
ly be obtained by an increased, widely exten- 
ding surface of root, and, to form this, more 
sap is often required than the plant, owing to 
the poverty of the earth, can obtain for it- 
self; in that case, a soil is sterile, for the plant 
must evidently perish. 

A root always proceeds in that direction 
where food is most abundant; and, from 
knowledge of this fact, we should be circum- 
spect in our mode of applying manures, ac- 
cording to the crop and object we have in 
view. We know a soil which, being shallow, 
never produced a carrot, or a parsnip, of any 
size; but almost every root consisted of nu- 
merots forks thickly coated with fibres. Dig- 
ging two spades deep produced no material 
advantage, the gardener applying, as usual 
manure to the surface; but, by trenching as 
before, and turning ina small quantity of ma- 
nure at the bottom, the roots always spindled 
well, grew clean, and had few lateral fibres. 
For late crops of peas, which mildew chiefly 
from’‘a deficiency of moisture to the root, it 
is an object to keep their radicule near the 
surface, for the sake of the light depositions 
of moisture incident to their season of growth; 
hence it will always be found of benefit to 
cover the earth over the roots with a little 
well-rotted dung, and to point it in lightly. 

If it be desirable to prevent the roots of 
any plant traveling in a certain direction, the 
soil on that side should be excavated, and 
the cavity refilled with sand or some other 
unfertile earth ; whilst the soil on those sides 
of the plant whither the roots are desired to 
tend should be made as fertile as is permissi- 
ble with its habits. 

To keep the roots of trees near the surface, 
gardeners make an impervious substratum be- 
neath their borders, either by ramming a bed 
of chalk at the requisite distance from the 
surface, or by placing there an asphaltic mix- 
ture of hot coal tar and lime rubbish. Roots 
coming in contact with these do not turn 
aside, but immediately cease extending in 
length, and produce laterals—Cottage Gar- 
dener. 





Preparing for the Enemy. 

In a short call on S, 0. Knapp, Esq., of Jackson, 
we were pleased to note that his plums and pears 
were giving evidence of being loaded with fruit. 
The ground around the plumg had been spaded 
deep burning under the top soil, with the inten- 
tion of trying what effect the process would have 
on the curculio. In addition to this he had drawn 
under some of the trees heaps of refuse gas lime, 
ready to spread, and note its effects. Neither of 
these remedies, however, were relied upon, a stout 
lower branch had been sawed off, leaving a stump, 
six to twelve inches long, to which was to be ap- 
plied the mallet and jar remedy. We hope that 
Mr. Knapp will report his success with the lime, 
and also in giving the curculio an early spring 
funeral, 


,| flower stem when once the bloom is off. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


s¢ What's in a Name,” 
Is the title of a sprightly little poem, on the 
names of pears which we findin the Horticulturist: 
Shakes-pear. 
Bourre de Kuckingheim! Brown Beurre! 
*Tis a wonderful jargon, yes sir-ree! 
Fits to utter, and cramps to spell, 
Dutch, English and French in a Jargonelic! 
* 





Doyenne d’Alencon d'Hiver gris! 

Van Mons Leon le Clerc! dear me! 
Bless the branches and save the root, 

If all that “ talking” should turn to fruit! 


Elect me king, and I'll make a law 

Entitled an “an act for your lower jaw ;” 
Syllables two shall name a tree, 

And the pear shall perish that carries three. 


Proudly then shall our pyramids grow! 
Straight and taper and full of blow! 
Crack, nor canker, nor blot, nor blight, 
Frost to hinder, nor bug to bite. 


Plump and juicy shall Duchess swell, 
Coral crimson the F. O. relle; 

Iced champagne shall our Jerseys bear, 
And every Seckle shall be a pear. 


Flemish Beauty shall spread apace, 
And good St. Michael's grow in Grace; 
The very Diel shall his limbs untwist, 
And go to heaven like an Urbaniste! 


Golden days for the orchard, sure! 

Happy times for the amateur! 

When every “ Title” shall mean a thing, 

And pears are plenty, and I am king/ 
Torch Hill, Ga., March 8, 1859. 


T. 


Melon Culture. 

The best soil for the melon is a sandy loam, 
which should be highly manured from the richest 
compost or the best decomposed swamp muck 
that is to be found. The seeds may be planted 
about the first of June, or even a week or two 
sooner, if frost is not feared. For the purpose of 
protecting the young plants from the bugs which 
attack them when in the seed leaf, we note that 
a writer in the Boston Cultzrator recommends that 
hen manure be diluted with water, and the liquid 
poured on the plantsevery day until they are large 
enough to withstand the attacks of these enemies. 


The Moss Rose. 

Buist of Philadelphia, in his catalogue recently 
pubiished, names as perpetual sorts of the Moss 
Rose, Scarlet, or Alfred de Dalmas, Moss Roses, 
says the same authority, will bear the cold without 
suffering injury, as low down as 20 degrees below 
zero, without protection. The writer, who is an 
authority on rose culture, advises that the Moss 
Rose does not require such severe pruning to se 
cure a good bloc m, as European gardeners are apt 
to give it, or advise others as necessary. Manure 
highly, either with rich compost, or with manure 
water every week, keep the shoots well thianed 
out, allowing those that are intended as bearers tu 
grow strong, and never cutting them back less 
than three feet from the ground, 

A New Plant for Small Lawns. 

The Londun Horticultural Cabinet informs us 
that the Spergula pilifera is a plant which may be 
used to great advantage on small lawns, and grass 
plats. It isa dwarf, hardy perennial plant form- 
ing close, compact. wiry, grass like steins, from a 
quarter, to half an inch in height, at first erect, af- 
terward decumbent, which by permanent growth, 
and an occasional rolling, form an unbroken, leve! 
velvet-like surface of the richest conceivable ver- 
dure, remaining uninjured during the severest 
winter, or the hottest drought, and assuming the 
same verdurous tint in winter that it dves in sum- 
mer.” This plant needs no mowing, the sweeping 
of abroom or even the gentle wind of a fan is 
found to be effective enough in getting rid of the 
“The 
penetrative power of its roots, with its dense 
growth, preserve it from all risk of being parched 
by want of moisture, and the progressive accumu- 
lation of its moss-like growth, gives an elastic 
pressure to the foot much softer than the finest 
Turkey carpet.” It is adapted only to small 
lawns or yards, however, as the growing of the 
seedlings and the setting out of the young plants 
is somewhat of a labor. 

Pruning of Ornamental Shrubs. 

Single specimens of shrubs on a lawn are fre- 
quently allowing to grow tall and unsightly, to the 
extent of required supporting stakes, detracting 
much from their beauty of form and foliage during 
summer. As they flower most profusely on the 
young shoots of the previous year’s growth, prun- 
ing in winter of course deprives us of the flowers. 
The time to prune is immediately after the bloom 
fades in early summer. Spirea piunifolia for in 
stance may be formed into a compact plant by at- 
tention to cutting out and shortening back mis 
placed branches. The Go!den Bell, (Forsythia), 
which is now so beautiful, is naturally a spreading 
plant, having a tendency to send out strong shvots 
from the base; all plants of this habit should be 
frequently looked at during growth, and the points 
of such strong growths pinched off; when about a 
foot orso in length; by this means they can be 
formed into fine, massive plants. Deutzia Scabra 
is much improved in beauty of both foliage and 
flowers, by thinning out most of the old wood, 
leaving the young growths more space to develop. 
Weigelea Rosea, Spirea Reevsii, the box-leaved 
Mist Bush, &c., are vastly improved by a yearly 
pruning. The beauty of these plants depends 
upon their form; the lower branches should spread 
and meet the grass, so as to hide the stems, and 
present an appearance of a rounded tuft of vigor- 
ous foliage. 

In shrubbery borders, where a variety of forms 
and general massiveness of growth is desired, this 
care is not necessary, although a judicious pruning 
will increase the size and beauty of foliage, and 
keep the plants in healthful growth —May Horti- 
culturist. 


At the meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, April 30th, Mr. Price brought forward the 
somewhat singular fact, that the fruit buds near 
him screened by the forest were destroyed, and 
those blossoms in the more exposed places were 
preserved, and the frgit setting well, He explain- 
this by the fact that the fruit buds had, by the 


shelter and warmth of the woods, been brought 


forward too early, and had heen caught by the 
first severe frosts of the season. 








Notes Upon Seeds, 


There are some seeds which, it seoms natu- 
ral, shou!d be sown a3 soon as they are ripe ; 
and if the person abroad is sending home liv- 
ing plants as well as seeds, which is often the 
case, he cannot do better than sow these in 
the soil of his Wardian Case. I refer partic- 
ularly to Palm seeds. If these were sownin 
the Cases, they would have commenced ger- 
mination before they reached our shores; 
whereas, it sent dry, they, ir many cases, lose 
their vitality altogether. Our native Oak 
furnishes an exumple of tree, the seed of 
which should be sown as soon as ripe; and 
there are many others to which this remark 
applies. On the other hand, many seeds keep 
their vitality for a long time, even under or- 
dinary circumstances,—this is especially the 
case with leguminous seeds, I have seen the 
seed of Acacia, &c., fully twenty years old, 
which, after soaking for a little time in warm 
water, grew freely. 

Bat, to return to Palm seeds; these have a 
very peculiar way of germinating. They first 
throw out a thick, fleshy root; after a time 
it splits on one side; and from this opening 
the young leaves spring forth. The connec- 
tion of the seed continues until the hard 
shell is emptied of its contents, and then the 
part above the leaves shrivels up. The seed 
of the dcuble Cocoa-uut (Lodoicea Sechella- . 
rum.) weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, 
makes a root fiom two feet to two feet anda 
half long; and as much as four inches in 
circumferance at a feot below the nut; but 
considerably smaller above and below. At 
this thickest part it splits longitudinally after 
some months, and yet the young leaf gradually 
makes itseappearance. The plant continues 
attached to the seed for two or three years.— 
In the sceds of Calamus and Areca, which 
are not much larger then Peas, the principle 
is the same, but on a proportionally smaller 
scale, and is effected in a much shorter times 
The Cycads germinate in the same manner. 

Xanthochymus and Garcinia throw the 
shoot from one end of the seed, and produce 
roots from the other, almost as though it were 
a tuber. 

The seeds of all the species of Nelumbium 
will lie for months in water, if in their natural 
condition ; but if slightly cracked with a ham- 
mer, or the hard shell worn down by rubbing 
on any rough surface until the albumen is 
reached, they will germinate in two or three 
days. Ihave seen them start within twenty- 
four hours, ifin sufficient heat. How do they 
germinate in their native localities? Some 
resident by the banks of the Nile, or the Gan- 
ges, might throw light on this interesting 

fact. 

Streptocarpus Rexii throws up its two- 
seed leaves like any other dicotyledonous 
plant, and produces its young leaves from the 
centre in the ordinary way; but in S. Poly- 
anthus, a very different operation occurs. In 

this species one cotyledon remains of its usu« 
al size, not larger than a pin’s head; while the 

other continues to develope until it is a foot 
or fourteen inches long, by seven or eight 

inches wide. It makes no attempt, in its nor- 

mal condition, to throw up other leaves from 

the centre; and the undeveloped cotyledon 
gradually wilhers away. 

There is a great peculiarity about the seeds 
of Collomia. Noticing, that if placed in wa- 
ter, each appeared to be surrounded with a 
hazy circle of mucus, I placed a little piece of 
the testa, or skin, of one of them under a. 
strong compound microscope. While dry, no. 
unusual appearance presented itself, but. the 
moment it was moistened with water, it be- 
gan to throw out spiral threads in every di- 
rection, each thread being coated with mucus. 

Upon referring to the “ Botanical Register,” I. 
find the subject thus mentioned under the 
title Collomia linearis: “'The genus, like 
several other genera of Polemonicew, is re-. 
markable for a mucous matter in which the 
seeds are enveloped. If the seeds are thrown. 
iuto water, this mucus instantly swells and 
forms round them like a cloud, and in a short 
time acquires a volume greater than that of 
the seed itself. Upon examining the cause of 
this singular phenomenon, it will be found to 
depend upon the presence of an infinite mul- 
titude of exceedingly delicate and minute spi- 
ral vessels, tying coiled up, spire within spire, 
on the outside of the skin of the seed.— 
When dry, these minute vessels are confined 
upon the surface of the skin by its mucus; 
but the instant the water is applied, the ma- 

cus dissolves, and ceases to counteract the 

elasticity of the spiral vessels, which then dart 

forward at right angles with the skin, each 

carrying with it a sheath of mucus, in which 

it for a long time remains enveloped, as if in 

a membranous case.”—Kart, in C.ttage Gar- 

dener. 





American Tea. 

S. B. Buckley writes to the Country Gen- 
tlemen, that he bas drank a cup of real Amer- 
ican tea grown from the tea plant by Dr. J. 
P, Barratt, of New Market, South Carolina. 
He does not say a word about its quality or 
flavor, and rather seems to indicate that the 
growth of this important plant is not very 





promising in that region. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Agriculture in Flanders. 


FROM THE LONDON AGRICULTURAL GAZETTR. 


sed by this substance is the difficulty of its 
transport. In the district immediately sur- 
rounding Bruges it is conveyed from the town 
in covered carts to the liquid manure tank ; 
it being almost invariably applied'in the liq- 


To tho casual observer whirled along in aj uid form. The people engaged in its distri- 
railway car, or surveying the country from | bution give little evidence of their disgust at 
the elevated canal banks which environ the | the bad odor which it suffuses around 3; this 
town iv which we write ; the rich and smiling | odor however being its only disadvantage, 


cultivation which everywhere surrounds him 
would convey the idea that the p ople were 
blessed with a soil eminently fertile, and that 
from the scrupulously neat garden-like ap- 
pearance of the fields, they were aided by all 
the dicta of science and all the powers of me- 
chanism, and great doubtless would be his 
surpriso when informed that both his surmises 
were altogether wrong. Witha soil generally 
poor—sol ingrat as it has been termed—in 
many districts, and these of extent, consisting 
of nothing but sand, with no knowledge of 
what is called agricultural or chemical science, 
with implements few in aumber and rude in 
construction, it has been but the exercise of 
an industry which never tires, and aided only 
by the lessons derived from a long experience, 
that the farmers of Flazders have succeeded 
in making long tracts wild with bleak sterility 
yield rich harvests of a wide variety of plants 
and produce, And if stimulated by these 
statements into a desire to know the secrot 
of such cultural success, our supposed ob- 
server made inquiries from those around him 
acquainted with Flemish practice, he would 
find that in the exercise of two modes of pro- 
cedure lay chiefly the whole secret. These 
two grand features are the careful practice of 
deep and repeated working of the soil, and 
the careful sowing and lavish yet prudent 
distribution of manure ; and of these two mu- 
tually dependent upon each other, the second 
may be said to be the most important. The 
whole pith indeed of the practice of Flanders 
may be gathered from their maxim, freely 
translated, “no forage, no cattle; no cattle, 
no manure; no manure, no harvest ;” para- 


phrased in England by the rough but expres 


sive proverb, “ muck makes meal.” The more 
thoroughly we investigate the peculiarities of 
Flemish praciice, the more do we become con- 
vinced that this maxim is‘ not held as a mat- 
ter of belief simply, but that with the force of 


a living faith it influences all their proce- 
dures. Take a walk in the country, you see 
it in the lavish expenditure of tho field, and in 
the careful saving of the farm-yard. The 
term manure has with us but a limited accep- 
tation ; in Flanders it has avery wide one. 
“Muck,” with many of our farmers, includes 
all the material used as a fertilizer ;in Flan- 
ders, under the name of “fumier,” it com- 
prises only one, the term “ engrais” including 
a wide range of materials, of the use of which 
many of cur farmers would never dream. 
To give here a list merely of those substances 
would occupy too much of our allotted space; 
we content ourselves with naming one only, 
human execretion. The substance of this, to 
us a continual source of annoyance, the terror 
of the sanitary reformer, and the object of the 
waste of the engineer, who pollutes our 
streams with its presence, is to the Flemish 
farmer an object of the greatest solicitude, 
and to obtain which he goes to great expense, 


for no sanitary evil arises from the produce. 


The words used above, liquid manure tunk, 
bring us to another point very noticeable in 
the practice of Flemish husbandry. How is 
it that every farmyard has its tank, the hold- 
er of the tiniest plot of land in this country, 
where there are few large occupations, think- 
ing as highly of its value as the farmer of a 
large holding 2? While there is discussion— 
fierce almost and uncompromising in its ve- 
hemence—going on in our country year after 
year as to the value of liquid manure for all 
crops, many among us doubting whether it is 
worth the expense of the distribution, the 
Flomish farmer we may say from time imme- 
morial has relied upon the contents of his 
liquid manure tank for its ablest ally in redu- 
cing the sterility of the unpromisiag soil upon 
which he has to operate. Liquid manure in 
Flanders is so highly esteemed that the term 
applied to it by a distinguished agriculturist 
to whom we were talking on the subject, the 
“soul of agriculture,” does not savor of exag- 
geration. Applied to the land o‘ten two or 
three times after sowing to the growing crops, 
green and cereals alike, and always with an 
unsparing haud, the unbeliever in its valuable 
properties if spending but a few weeks here 
will have ample opportunities of seeing much 
that will tend to give bim new ideas on the 
subject, and arouse suspicions in his mind 
that he has been too hasty in deciding against 
it. Under the term “engrais liquides,” the 
Flemish agriculturist comprises human urine 
and that of cattle, either pure or mixed with 
solid excrements ; other materials, as Rape- 
cake are also frequently mixed in the tank. 
The liquid manure known as “engrais flam- 
ande” is formed of human excrete. When 
this is brought from the towns, it is deposit- 
ed in the tanks, situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of the farm-house or at the 
sides of the roads leading to and intersecting 
the fiel’s. These tanks contain from 2000 
to 3000 hectolitres; they are built of brick- 
work, arched overhead, provided with a man- 
hole through which to introduce and extract 
the liquid, and with an aperture of less dimen- 
sions, the one of which is to give access to the 
air. The material—termed vidanges—is usu- 
ally allowed to remain in the tanks for a pe- 
riod of several months, and allowed to fer- 
ment, a process which is considered to be ad- 
vantageous to the quality of the “engrais.” 
The bad odor arising when it is placed on the 
land is sometimes reduced by mixing with it 
sulphate of chalk or sulphate of iron. This 
engrais is applied to the industrial plants as 
Colza, Hops, Tobacco, Fax; these absorb it 
in great quantities ; it is also applied to the 
cereals, It is not however applied much be- 
fore the seed is put in, as its action is imme- 
diate, and loss is sustained by its infiltration 
through the soil. It is not used to the plants 
while in full vegetation, unless they have been 


and spares no trouble. Take a walk in the previously treated with a dose of cow urine 
country towards the afternoon, and you will | OF Of waters or after rain, as its action on the 
meet conveyance after conveyance making leaves is prejudicial, causing them to be burnt. 
their way to the town to purchase and take | {f during wet weather they wish to apply it 
back to their various districts loads of this fa-|t© 27y plant requiring its stimulating effect 
vorite engrais. Thie substance yields a large | *8 t Tobacco, they run it in the furrows be- 
revenue to towns in the provinces of cast and | ‘Ween the lines of plants, so that it goes to 
west Flanders and of Hainault. As to the| the roots, avoiding the leaves of the plants. 


agricultural value of this engrais, Girardin, an 
acknowledged authority .on the subject of 


The qnantity applied per hectare varies from 
0 to 200 hectolitres according to circumstan- 


manures, gives the following, which may be|°® Of soil, &. Used as a supplementary 


interesting to. our readers. Supposing a 
piece of soil to yield without any manuro a 
return of three times of any given seed, it will 
yield by the use of the following manures, 
thus— 

With vegetable manures........-... 5 returns, 


Cow-house manure...-....--02 enee- 7 . 
Manure of colombine (pigeon’s dung) 9 ” 
TIOPED TBRUID . chance bacehacdeb enone 10 ” 
MEENA Uitbaces coneavenoereccesce 20 sid 
Human excrements...----...---.. 14 " 


But a very limited tour in Flanders would 
suffice to show numerous and striking 
proofs of the power of this fertilising 
substance, and induce many, we believe, to 
give it atrial; the result of which we doubt 
not would be their looking upon it as do the 
Flemish, as a material deserving of the most 
careful economisation rather than of the wan- 
ton waste which characterises its treatment in 
our country. To the agriculturist one of the 
greatest advantages which this manure pos- 
seses is the rapidity with which it is dissolved, 
and the energy with which it acts, giving in 
comparatively short time its full fertilising ef- 
fects. Nor is the shortness of the time in 


which it acts considered by the Flemish, as it 
is by some, a defect ; on the contrary it is 
looked upon by them as one of its most valu- 
able characteristics. Neither should another 
advantage possessed by this manure be over- 
looked, namely, that it is unmixed with the 
seeds of weeds and plants, introduced so of- 


manure the dose is regulated according to the 
fertility already possessed by the land. The 
industrial plants, as Colza, Hops, &c., are 
those which take the greatest quantities; 
much however depends upon the degree of 
purity and of concentration of the manure. 
Sometimes it is used without any mixture ; at 
other times water or cow urine are added, or 
oileakes dissolved in i.. From the tanks 
the manure is generally taken to the fields 
in a barrel or semicircular vessel placed 
on a three-wheeled cart, and which contains 
from 9 to 10 hectolitres, sufficient quantity 
for a horse to pull over the arable land. Ar- 
rived at its destination, the plug at the hind- 
er end of the vessel is withdrawn, and the liq- 
uid emptied into a barrel, which contains 
about a hectolitre and a half, and which is 
provided with a handle at each side. Under 
these two poles are passed, and two men 
walking between their extremities carry the 
barrel to the place where the manure is to be 
spread. From this barrel—sometimes how- 





ever it is emptied into a third receiver, the 
men returning with the barrel for another 
supply from the cart—it is taken out by 
means of a scoop furnished with a long han- 
dle, and by means of which it is thrown over 
the land. It is amusing to see with what 
dexterity this is performed, how regularly 
each plot receives its share, and this more in 


ten and 50 prejudicially into our arable lands | the form of a gentle shower over all than that 
through the medium of solid farm-yard ma-|f ® heavy splash at one point and little or 
nure. Onedisadvantage undoubtedly posses- | 2° &t another, Th’s,ag wo hare jre vious- 





ly noted, throwing of the liquid over the land 
is not admissible during the hot weather, 
when it is desirable to avoid touching the 
leaves of the plant with it. The method of 
application here described takes three men 
to carry it out, one to spread and two to car- 
ry manure frem the cart. In small occupa- 
tions another method is employed necessita- 
ting only one man, The manure is placed 
in a barrel which is secured to his baek by 
strong straps ; a flexible tube is provided to 
the lower part of the barrel, and furnished 
with a stop-cock ; as the man walks along he 
can direct the issuing stream to any point 
desirable. 

The same care which we have shown to be 

given to the products of the population of 
the towns is a!so extended to the exc retal pro- 
ducts of the stables and the cow-houses of 
Flemish farms. Tanks are provided, careful- 
ly constructed to prevent either the passage 
of water from the surrounding soil, or the ab- 
sorption of the liquid which they contain. 
Into these tanks the liquid from the cow 
houses and the stables is conducted by means 
of drains; the knowing agriculturist being 
careful to lead also the liquid contents of 
the solid dung heap and the privy, as also to 
add to the contents of the tanks the waste 
water from household operations, the daily 
cleansing of the cow-houses: with the liquid 
escaping from the litter there passes a cer- 
tain quantity of the solid manure. For the 
Flax crop, and also for the Tobacco crop, oil- 
cakes are dissolved in the liquid. In its or- 
dinary condition it is applied to the Colza, 
the Turnips, Flax, and to the cereals, although 
to the latter it is used with prudence, as it is 
considered to weaken the straw. Before using 
it for Clover it is advisable to allow it to fer- 
ment for five or six weeks. Although using 
the manure at the time of or before seeding, 
it is nevertheless used while the plants are in 
full vegetation, as to the Beet-root, Turnips, 
and to the Colza. 1t doesnot exert the burn- 
ing influence on the leaves which is shown 
by the “engrais flamand,” but it is generally 
employed in rainy weather: if the tanks get 
filled before there is occasion to use the liq- 
uid, the surplus is pumped on to the solid 
manure, or on to the compost heap. In large 
occupations it is transported to outlying 
tanks in various parts of the farm. Before 
extracting the contents of the cistern the 
whole are well stirred so as to mix the depos- 
ited matter with the liquid ; in which condi- 
tion it is pumped up into the liquid mannre 
cart, which transports it to the field where it 
is to be used. For arable lands it is spread 
over the surface by the same means as alrea- 
dy described when treating of the “ ongrais 
flamand.” When employed for manuring 
meadow land the usual method of distributing 
itis by means of an apparatus resembling 
that used for watering the streets. 
Although in Belgium, and very markedly 
in the provinces of East and West Flanders, 
the value of manure is fully estimated, never- 
theless it must not be supposed that the prac- 
tice of the farmers is in all departments com- 
mendable ; on the contrary, in their manage- 
ment of the solid manures of the farm, there 
is much to be deprecated; and it were to be 
wished that the farmers generally were alive 
to the importance of a more economical be- 
cause more scientific mode of saving and stor- 
ing it. 


Milk Cows and ' Their Points. 


In the trausactions of the N. Y. State Ag- 
ricultural Society, we find an article by S. 
Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, from which 
we make the following extracts: 

“ The rules by which animals may be judg- 
ed, can be, to some extent, expressed in words; 
but it has been well observed by Haxton, that 
“notwithstanding the existence of these es- 
tablished rules, there are very great differ- 
ences in the modes and results of applying 
them practically. Some men have a natural 
turn or peculiar adroitness for minute and 
careful observation, which others are devoid 
of, and consequently the former are far more 
successful in rearing, selecting or buying dairy 
stock than the latter; and hence, too, we find, 
that to these instinctive judges of stock a 
g'ance or a touch will reveal a greater amount 
of information than the closest inspection of 
others.’ 

“The points of a good dairy cow may be 
given as follows: The head rather small, 
wide across the eyes; the face somewhat dish- 
ed; the muzzle fine; nostrils open and spread- 
ing. (A wedge shaped head should be avoid- 
ed as indicating weakness of constitution )— 
The eye should be large, full, bright, and ex- 
pressive of mildness and intelligence; the 
horns slender and of a waxy appearance; the 
ears thin; the neck small at its junction with 
the head, clean at the throat, rather thin than 
fleshy, but pretty deep and full where it joins 
the body; the breast not so wide as in cattle 
designed chiefly for fattening; that portion 
of the chest beneath the shoulder points 
deep; the shoulders not coarse and protube- 
rant, smoothly laid at the top; the back 


ferred in fattening stock; the carcass deep, 
gradually enlarging from the chest backwards; 
the flanks deep and full; the hind quarters 
long and heavy in proportion to the fore 
quarters; the twist wide; the thighs 
thin; the tail slender, except at its upper 
end, where it should be large, but should not 
rise much above the level of the rump; the 
legs rather short and small and flat below the 
knee and hock; the skin of middling thick- 
ness, mellow and elastic, of a yellowish color, 
as indicating richness of milk; the hair thick- 
ly set and eoft; the udder capacious, spread- 
ing wide on the body, but not hanging low, 
without fleshiness, but with plenty of loose 
skin; the teats of medium size, widely sepa- 
rated from each other and placed well on the 
forward part of the udder; the milk-veins 
iarge, springing out near the fore legs, appear- 
ing well doveloped along the body. 

“In addition to the above points, it may 
be thought that some notice should be taken 
in this connection, of the escutcheon theory of 
M. Guenon, A translation of M. Guenon’s 
work appeared in this country twelve years 
ago. In that it was asserted, that by the aid 
of certain ‘ natural marks’—which were noth- 
more than irregular figures, caused by the 
direction of the growth of the hair—‘ the 
quality and quantity of milk which any cow 
will give, and the length of time she will con- 
tinue to give milk may be accurately deter- 
mined,’ ” 

In a notice of the work at that time, the 
writer of this paper made the following re- 
marks: 

“It is known to every man of observation, 
that the quantity of milk or butter that may 
be afforded by any cow in a given time, de- 
pends so much on contingent circumstances, 
that accuracy in foretelling the qualities of 
cows must be out of the question. * * * 
So long as the quantity and quality of milk, 
and the length of time a cow will continue to 
give milk, are dependent on the nature and 
quantity of food, the temperature in which 
the animal is kept, her quietude, and the man- 
agement, in all respects, to which she is sub- 
jected, we know that ‘natural signs’ can be 
only general, not particular and infaliable 
guides.” 

Twelve years’ subsequent observation has 
abundantly corroborated the soundness of 
these remarks. It is not intended to deny 
that there is something worthy of notice in 
this theory of M. Guenon, but the pretended 
“accuracy ” claimed for it has no justification, 
and ait is generally attempted to be taught, 
itis a mere humbug. This remark is not 
made inconsiderately—it rests on repeated 
and close personal observation. But other 
testimony will be afforded. J. H. Magne, a 
Professor in the Veterinary School at Alfort, 
France, in a work “How to Choose a Good 
Milk Cow,” reviews the treaties of M. Gue- 
non. He says: 

“Whatever be the cause of the relations 
existing between the secretion of milk and 
the scutcheons, these marks cannot furnish 
data so certain as some. have affirmed them 
to be. In fact, the quantity of milk and its 
quality do not depend solely on the form and 
sizo of the ssutcheon; they depend on the 
food, the particular management, tho size and 
energy of the principal internal organs, the 
influence of the generative system, &c. All 
these circumstances cause the quantity of milk 
to vary without making any change on the 
extent of the scutcheon ; consequently, it is 
impossible that the same relation car always 
exist between the scutcheons and the quanti- 
ty of milk. We often see cows equally well 
shaped, having exactly the same scutcheon, 
and placed under the same hygenic condi- 
tions, yet not giving either equal quantities or 
equal qualities of milk. It could not be oth- 
erwise.” 

Prof. Magne proceeds to enforce his argu- 
ments by reference to the failures which have 
been experienced in the application of Gue- 
non’s rules. He alleges that, among the 
“thousands” who have adopted this system, 
there is not one whose success would justify 
the claims of the author. He continues: 

“All the attempts made on the Guenon 
method, not excepting those of the author 
himself, prove the soundness of our opinion. 
The most skillful, when called to decide on 
the qualities of cows whose yield of milk was 
well known, erred seven times on eight cows, 
and fifteen times on twenty-one. And lest, 
these errors may be attributed to chance, on 
account of the small number or cows submit: 

ted for trial, we would mention that other es- 
timates proved erroneous 152 times on 174 
cows, and 321 times on 352, and that the er- 
or amounted to 921 pints of milk on a total 
2,683 pints; in other words, there was error 
in regard to almost all the cows, and error 
amounting, on an average, on each, to more 
than a third of the yield. On some individu- 
als the estimates were wrong to the extent of 








straight; the ribs less spreading than is pre. 


from 17} to 21, and even fro 0226 to 28 pints 





a day!—Report to the Central Society of 
Agriculture, by M. Yvart; and Report to the 
Minister of Agriculture, by M. Lefebvre 
Sainte Marie, in the name of a committee,” 

But the system of Guenon is Open to stil] 
greater objections. It proposes to select 
cows with regard only to the supposed indica- 
tions of their milking properties. Even if his 
rules were reliable in this respect (it has been 
shown that they are not,) they would still fall 
far short of what is required in the breeding 
of dairy stock. Weshould not only regard 
the ability of the animal to furnish immedi- 
ate returns in the products of of the dairy, 
but we should also observe the points which 
indicate health and strength of constitution, 
both as ‘affecting the aggregate value of the 
individual, and its power of producing a pro- 
geny that shall possess and transmit, in turn, 
the properties on which the profits of the 
owner depend. Even the tendency to fatten 
—as beef at last—must not be entirely over- 
looked, although in the dairy cow it must be 
held in subjection to the more important pro- 
perty of affording milk. 





Northern Michigan. 


At an early day in the history of Michigan, 
arose an impression that the whole northern 
portion of the Lower Peninsula was a vast 
swamp, intersected by “gravelly knolls” and 
barren plains. This impression prevailed 
whenever Michigan was the theme of con- 
versation, and it was fostered and encouraged 
by all who were in any wise interested in the 
lake commerce of that early period. By de- 
preciating the character of the soil of Nor- 
thern Michigan, hundreds of thousands of 
hardy settlers were induced to sail around it, 
and look for homes in more remote regions. 
To such an extent did these impressions pre- 
vail in the New England States, that it was 
honestly believed that a residence in northern 
Michigan was equivalent toa warranty of 
death to any one bold enough to make the 
trial. 

These prejudices against our soil, and cli- 
mate are fast dissolving before an array of 
facts too strong for dispute. 

It is true, we have been suffering from a 
partial failure of crops for a year or two, but 
all know that this misfortune is not to be at- 
tributed to soil or climate. It was occasion- 
ed solely from the extreme natural causes 
which from time to time effect all parts of 
the world. 

But the great advantages of Michigan over 
many of her sister States, consist in two or 
three facts. It is well known that the largest 
lumber region now remaining in the Union, is 
in northern Michigan. We have water com- 
munication and facilities for taking it to any 
market we prefer to select. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that we have beneath us an 
immense mine of wealth in coal, and anoth- 
er not far beneath it in salt, Atsome points 
plaster is already a staple commodity, and is 
being transported away in large quantities. 
With all these sources of prosperity, we have 
another, superior to all, and that is in soil, in- 
ferior to none, East, West, North or South. 
The timo is fast approaching, when this last 
remaining prejudice against northern Michi- 
gan will be wiped away and those immense 
forests away to the north will resound to the 
sound of axe and saw, and their rich soil 
yield to tho plough-share. Let no man be 
deluded by “ Pike’s Peak” yarns of riches, 
for the dawn will soon break upon a day of 
prosperity to Michigan, such as the most vis- 
ionary have hardly dared to hope. Anoth- 
er year will send into her borders a mighty 
tide of emigration, and she will take a giant 
stride in prosperity and wealth. Such are 
the “signs of the times,” as induced by a re- 
action of that general business stagnation 
which now affects the whole country. Cheer 


up Michiganders, all will yot be well.— Flint 
Daily News. 





Raise Fruit and Eat It. 


This is a fruit country. Nearly all farmers 
may raise their own fruit. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants and gooseberries grow or will 
grow almost everywhere. They can be can- 
ned and so preserved the whole year. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, cherries, can be raised 
on most farms. There is no good reason why 
fruit should not be as plenty as corn or wheat. 

This is a bilious country—that is, the peo- 
ple who live here are especially liable to bil- 
lous diseases, There is perhaps, no better 
preventive of bilious diseases, than the con- 
stant use of fruit asa part of the diet. It 
corrects the acids and juices of the stomach 
and assists digestion. It keeps the. bowels 
properly active and prevents that sluggish- 
ness and torpidity, which promote bilious de- 
rangements. Fruit to do its best office in the 
diet, should be cooked and eaten as a part of 
regular meal. Thus used, how delicious it is? 
How it adds to the pleasure of a meal to have 
it enriched with so delicate and agreeable an 
article of diet! And how chaste and eleva- 
ting ds the tendency of such a diet, compared 
with one of solid meat and bread. So it is. 
The best diet is really the pleasantest. 
Therefore let fruit grow on all our farms, and 
adorn make pleasant all our tables.—Valley 
Farmer. , 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


Hiram Barrows, Armada, ..Shorthorns For Sale. 
THE ANNUAL FAIR 
OF THE 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For 1859, Will be Held at Detroit, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, October 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 
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What will be the Effect of the War on 
Wool? 




















The question is one of very great impor- 
tance, and which can most readily be answer- 
ed by a general view of the position of the 
parties most actively engaged in the contest, 
if contest there is to be, and also by a glance 
over our own market for the past year. 

In the first place, it is now well known 
that the prices of our domestic wool had at- 
tained their highest rates last February and 
March, From the time of the closing of the 
wool clip of 1858, up to the beginning of 
1859, there had been a gradual advance, till 
finally the activity in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, stimulated by the actual demand for 
consumption, and by the light imports of the 
past year, brought the prices of the fine wools 
up to their maximum. This state of matters, 
of course suited the holders and the men who 
bought on speculation; and though the real 
buyer, the manufacturer, did not like it, he 
had to put up with it, for the raw material 
was inthe hands of parties who knew the 
wants of the market perfectly. Prices had 
an upward tendency till the beginning of last 
March, when the results of a sale got up at 
Boston, seemed to give evidence that the time 
had come for the commencement of the an- 
nual depreciation previous to the clip. There 
are still many holders who are anxious to 
take advantage of a rise in prices, but they 
are amongst the few who have held on rather 
long, or who think they see in the present 
downward tendency only a temporary fluctua 
tion. The great mass of the speculators, 
capitalists and manufacturers, know perfect- 
ly well that if the present prices continue, 
their margin throughout the year must be so 
small that they are just as likely to operate 
at a loss as at a profit. All this great inter- 
est is, therefore at the present moment iden- 
tified with lower rates for wool till after the 
clip has been bought up; and then the pros- 
pect of prices going up or down will depend 
on circumstances connected with the policy 
pursued by other nations, and the effect of 
that poliey upon general commerce, 

The war which threatens to break out, and 
which may already be commenced in Europe 
at this moment, is not between two nations 
which produce and manufacture large quan- 
tities of woolen goods that are sent to this 
country for sale, but it will materially affect 
those portions of Germany and France that 
do supply us largely. Will not the war destroy 
their markets for the sale of manufactures, 
and oblige the makers to send their goods to 
this country in increased quantities and for 
sale at any rates they can get? and will not 
this ruinous competition shut up our own 
mills, and render the demand for wool light, 
and consequently prices low during the next 
twelve months? Again, though France sends 
us forward large quantities of manufactured 
goods, her export supply of woolens to this 
country is light in comparison with that of 
England or of Germany, neither of whom 
are at war. Austria and Italy send to the 
United States very small amounts. But then 
it must be remembered that Austria and 
Hungary supply Germany with a very large 
quantity of the fine wools from which are 
made the fine woolen fabrics which she finds 
her chief market for in the United. States. 
Will not the ravages as well as the demands 
of war affect the production of wool, and the 
supply of the manufacturers so as to enhance 
the price of the raw material? Will not the 
drafts of men and the wants of the war, as 
well as the diversion of capital from the chan- 
nels of trade, also affect the whole business of 
manufactures in such countries as France and 
Austria, and diminish the production, and 
hence increase the demand from the great 
manufacturing nations, who do not mingle in 
the war? Should Great Britain be able to 
preserve her neutrality, will not her commer- 
cial enterprise, for which she is distinguished, 
at once seize upon the trade that is opened 
for her working classes and for her immense 
capital, and shall not we here at home, be 
left to try our hand at supplying our 
home markets, with but light supplies of 
foreign goods to compete with? At the pres- 





ent moment of writing we are not perfectly 
certain as to whether war is declared or not. 
There is every prospect that it will be, for it 
is impossible to see how either of the princi- 
pal parties can draw back. 

Should the contest be entered upon, it will 
readily be seen by the suggestions above 
made, that the war question may excite a 
powerful influence upon the prices of wool 
For ourselves we incline to the opinion that 
at first the war will affect prices so as to de- 
preciate rates, that as it progresses this depre- 
ciation may or may not continue, just as it 
may happen that the theatre of the war may 
change or may be extended so as to include 
the great manufacturing localities of the con- 
tinent, and even England herself. Without 
awar our opinion is that wool will be got 
down as low in price during the season of the 
clip as it will he at any time during the suc 
ceeding year. It is then that every controll- 
ing interest must be at work to obtain a mar- 
gin fcr the rest of the year. Without that 
margin there would be no profit to the capi- 
talist. Immediately the crop is in other 
hands besides that of the producer, it is the 
interest of every one except that of the man- 
ufacturer to set up prices, and to realize pro- 
fits within the shortest possible time. Ifthere 
be any prospect ofa rise, there are a thousand 
argus eyes watching every movement on the 
political and commercial chequer boards, to 
take advantage of it; that is the business of 
every man who has bought cn speculation.— 
The farmer has no time nor opportunity for 
such observations, he can only take advantage 
of them as they occur, and must keep him- 
self posted as he best can, using his own 
judgment. 

We are constantly receiving letters asking 
advice as to what is best to be done with the 
wool clip. With a disposition towards a de- 
cline in prices, existing at present, and with 
radical changes going on in the position of 
nations, it would be the height of folly to at- 
tempt to advise any definite course, that was 
to be followed right or wrong. 

We might to-day say by all means sell your 
turee-quarter or full blood Merino wools at 
50 cents, if you can get it. It is a good, fair 
price, highly remunerative, and pays you an 
ample profit. But in two months, some of 
your neighbors might get 60 cents for the 
same variety, and in the same time they may 
not be able to get 40 cents. Should the first 
event happen, we should be exposed to all 
the denunciations occasioned by envy, malice, 
and all sorts of uncharitableness. On the 
other we should be elected as being one of 
the “wise men of the east,” who had read the 
stars. Last season the course of the market 
was plain, open, and the signs were all in the 
right aspect. None but the wilfully blind 
could mistake them. This season, there is 
need of caution and watchfulness, as the 
channels of trade are liable to be blocked up, 
or diverted from their legitimate track, by 
causes over which neither sheep nor shep- 
herds, producers nor speculators, have con- 
trol. 





Breadstuffs and their Prospects. 
One of those fluctuations has occurred 


which we have stated some time since as likely 
to occur, and during the past week a sudden 
advance has taken place in all kinds of pro- 
duce. A sudden advance in Liverpool on ac- 
connt of the war fever has acted upon the 
eastern and western markets. For instance 
the Liverpool quotations show that flour has 
advanced one shilling per cental. This is 
equivalent to 25 cents per bbl., and that wheat 
has gone up 9 pence to 12 pence per 100 Ibs., 
or from 18 cents to 24 cents, leaving the quo- 
tations at 22s to 27s for flour and white wheat 
at 6sa7s 2d per bushel. These prices reduced 
to our currency would show that flour at Liv- 
erpool was worth from $5.28 to $6.48 per 
bbl., and that wheat was worth $1.44 to $1.72 
per bushel. It will be seen therefore that 
there is rothing in the advices from the other 
side of the atlantic to set up dealers with 
much of a stock in trade, or to give any 
particular advance to rates here. In the New 
York market, there has been an advance of 
20 to 25 cents per bbl. on flour, and it is held 
there at $7.50 to $8.00 for our good grades 
of extra. White wheat of this State is quo- 
ted as worth in the New York market $1.85. 
In this Detroit market it is held and sold by 
the carload at $1.75; red winter at $1.70.— 

Now a comparison of these prices with the 
latest Liverpool rates will show that there is 
not the least margin to pay for any of the ex- 
penses of transportation. That there is no 
basis for an export demand as yet, and that 
the whole of the high prices depends on the 
scarcity existing at home. Weadmit that 
before: the harvest every bushel of grain will 
be consumed of the crop of last year. But 
what reason have we to expect that supplies 
cannot be had from other sources? and that 
this sudden advance may continue? We say, 





none! 
tells us that already in southern Illinois the 
wheat harvest has commenced, and it will be 
ready for market at the same date that it was 
ready to harvest last year’s crop. If this be 
the case in southern Illinois, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Virginia and southern Ohio 
must be in the like condition. All accounts 
say that the crop in these States has passed 
through the winter in exccllent ccndition — 
Hence it must be borne ‘n mind that however 
prices may be kept up from local causes, with- 
out a foreign demand it is not probable that 
they can stay at the rates now prevalent.— 
Hence we consider that now is a good time 
for farmers and producers to sell. The war 
about to commence is not one that will make 
a dearth in breadstuffs. Great Britain at the 
present mement has a full supply, and tho 
crops of this year are yet to comein. At 
present they are reported upon as appearing 
well. The wheat regions besides are tar re- 
moved from all warlike demonstrations, and 
another such crop in Europe as that of last 
year must place breadstuffs even lower than 
they have been, To those who have some- 
thing to sell, we say watch the market closely 
now, and take advantage of the specuiative 
spirit that is loose; you may not have such 
a chance again in two years. 





The Crops. 


Throughout the State, the wheat crop on 
every side looks most promising—few have 
ever seen it look better at this season. Du- 
ring the week of warm weather, it grew with 
unexampled rapidity. Everywhere the plow 
has been busy for the past week. Oats and 
Barley have been got into the ground in good 
season, and in fine condition, and have now 
generally made a fine braird. The corn and 
potato crops are now being pushed forward, 
and the land is getting into order for them 
very rapidly. The weather so far has been 
most favorable; and should we have a June 
as favorable as the first half of may has been, 
we shall unquestionably have very bountiful 
returns. 


Jer Professor Brunnow of the State Uni- 
versity, and now residing at Ann Arbor, has 
been nominated by Professor Mitchell, and 
appointed by the Board of Trustees, Asso 
ciate Director of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany, New York. This appointment should 
give universal satisfaction, and set at rest all 
doubts as to utility and bigh standing of that 
noble benefaetor. Professor Brunnow, will 
carry with him from this State the respect 
and good wishes of all olasses of citizens, A 
man of the most profound acquirements and 
practical knowledge, he will undoubtedly 
prove of the utmost service to that new in- 
stitution. We learn that he will remove to 
Albany at an early date, and enter upon his 
duties. His progress and career there, will 
be noted and watched with a warm interest 
throughout Michigan. 





alia 





#e Secretaries of County Societies will 
confer a favo: by sending us their names and 
address, and also a notice of the time and 
place of holding their annual exhibitions. 
There are frequently numerous inquiries as 
to the place and time of such exhibitions by 
parties who would attend with stock and 
implements, if they were only posted as to 
where they would be held. 

jax We publish this week some extracts 
from a report, made to the Board of Educa- 
tion at its meeting on the 4th instant, by 
Professor Fisk the President pro tem., of the 
Agricultural College. These extracts relate 
principally to the in door course of study, 
forming the basis of the course to be pursued 
by the students. In the absence of any reg- 
ular catologue, they will impart information 
which cannot otherwise be obtained. The 
Board of Education have adopted the course 
thus laid down and prepared by the president 
for the present government of the institution, 
and it will undoubtedly form the basis from 
which a full system will be eventually devel. 
oped, as the institution becomes more com- 
plete in all its appointments, and more per- 
fect in all its details, both outside and inside. 








General News, 


—The flood in the lower Mississippi is doing immense 
damage to the crops and property along the river. A 
number of large crevasses have already been made, the 
water rushing through with resistless violence, and the 
rise in the river continually increasing. The Henderson 
levee, thirteen miles below Vidalia has broken away 
leaving a gap of several hundred feet through which the 
water is booming with tremendous force, threatening im- 
mense destruction. Several other embankment were 
broken, and at Concordia the flood was thirteen inches 
above the high water mark of last pear. In Madison 
parish there are five crevasses reported, and the Jackson 
railroad track was overflowed. 

—A comet—the first which has made its appearance 
since the famous one of Donati, in October last—was dis- 
covered at the Observatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan, by 
Mr. Watson, on the 284. 


On the contrary, reliable information | 


—Horace Greeley announces in the Z7ribune that he 
will leave New York on the 9th or 10th of May for Kan- 
sas and Pike’s Peak, and he will proceed thonce, through 
Utah and the Great Basin, to California, returning across 
the continent, or by the Isthmus, as circumstances shall 
dictate. He expects to return in September. 

—Over four hundred Danish Mormons are on their 
way to America. Their destination is the Great Salt 
Lake. 

—The steamship Vanderbilt, which left New York on 
Saturday, took out three horses for the Emperor Napo- 
leon, from Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, of Baltimore. 

—Mr. Isanc Adams, inventor of the Adams printing 
presses, has disposed of his patents and his entire estab- 
lishment at Boston to Colonel R. Hoe & Co., of New 
York. 

—Ilenry Ward Beecher after boasting of the comforts 
and conveniences of a new Editorial room for the corps 
of the Independent, says: 

“Those friends who wish to see the truth of our de- 
scription can do so by calling. But no person need ex- 
pect to be admitted unless he brings one new subscri- 
ber!” 

aE We are most heartily rejoiced that at last 
the abomination of the Sickles affair has drag- 
ged its slimy length out of the eastern press. 


az Skunk skins are in demand for furs, and 
avery large number of these odoriferous animals 
have been slaughtered during the past winter, and 
whose hides are intended to dangle from some 
part of ladies’ dresses during the next winter. 


Zee The famous Dalton Horse won a ten mile 
match easily a few days since trotting the ten miles 
in 813 minutes. 


Literary News. 


Jae The long expected poem of “King Ar- 
thur,” by Alfred Tennyson, is said to be almost 
ready for publication. The finishing touches have 
been given to the description of Merlin’s Bewitch- 
ment by the wicked Nemae, and of the Trials of 
Kinds and the fair maiden of Astolet, who hope- 
lessly loved Sir Launcelot to the death. These 
subjects afford equal scope for the Laureate’s laby- 
rinthine obscurity, and for his rich coloring and 
delicate imagination. 

Biography of Prescott.--The Boston Courier an- 
nounces that a life ef the late William H. Prescott 
is in preparation by his personal friend Mr, 
George Ticknor, assisted by the eldest son of the 
historian, Mr. William G. Prescott. 


%=e- The Messrs. Harper are to give Charles 
Dickens $5,000 for the advance sheets of his new 
tale which is to be commenced in his new weekly, 
“ All round the year.” 

I Munsell & Rowland, of Albany, N. Y., pub- 
lish Vol. X. of “ The Annals of Albany,” by Joel 
Munsell. With the present number the work is 
discontinued, not having answered even the very 
moderate expectations of its editor, who possesses 
not only rare qualifications for the task which he 
undertook, but a love for the subject which would 
have caused him to persevere, except against se- 
rious pecuniary loss. What he has already ac- 
complished will, however, not be unappreciated 
by the select few who also know the value of the 
materials thus accumulated in an accessible form, 
and who also know the patience, the industry, and 
the self-sacrificing faith which are required in la- 
bors like these, almost always unrewarded by any 
immediate results.— Pub. Circular. 


fae Gould and Lincoln, of Boston, have pub- 
lished the work of the late Hugh Miller on Popu- 
lar Geology. It is said to give a very rational ac- 
count of how all the strata of the earth’s crust 
have been formed. 

{39> Mr. Charles Mackay’s record of his obser- 
vations in America are published in England, and 
are said to be not at_all flattering to American 
vanity. His comparisons in many points are re- 
ported as decidedly unfavorable to American high 
life when compared with English standards. That 
was to be expected. 


Received—From the publishers, Messrs. Rickey, 
Mallory & Co.,’of Cincinnati, ** The Microscopist’s 
Companion, a Popular Manual of Practical Micro- 
scopy” tlesigned for use in colleges, seminaries 
and schools, by John King, M. D., illustrated with 
one hundred and fourteen cuts. This valuable 
work will be noticed more at length next week. 


Sugar Making.—We have received from Messrs. 
Hedges, Free and Co., of Cincinnati, a copy of 
their pamphlet entitled “ Experiments with Sor- 
ghum Sugar Cane,” which includes a description 
of Sugar making apparatus. This pamphlet is 
sent to all who may want it, on the receipt of three 
letter stamps. 





Political Intelligence. 


Ia The State of Massachusetts has held an 
election to vote on anamended constitution. Her 
people have voted themselves into a mutual ad- 
miration society, into which no foreign born citi 
zen can enter short of a probation of two years. 

{> It seems that Lord Derby does not accept 
the treaty negotiated by Sir William Gore Ousely 
with Nicaragua, on the ground that it interferes 
with an honorable understanding of the treaties 
with the United States. 

ss Orders have been issued from the Treasu- 
ry Department to all the Custom Houses to report 
what possible reductions in service can be made. 

faz General Joanston, the commander of the 
forces in Utah, is to be informed that he is not to 
send troops to act as @ posse comitatus without 
the requisition of the Governor of that delectable 
territory. 


Is John W. Forney is mentioned as being 
the most prominent opposition candidate for the 
position of Clerk of the House of Representatives 
at Washington. 

fa Hayti has sent two of citizens to London 
as representatives of the Republic. They have 
been received there officially. 

ps Senator Wm. H. Seward has sailed from 
New York on a visit to Europe. This may be vir. 
tually considered as premonitory of his nomina- 
tion by the Republicans for the Presidency. 


Jaz Col. Wm, D. Bishop of Connecticut, has 
been appointed to the vacant commissionership of 
the Patent Office. Coming from the State famous 
for its inventive genius, the appointment must be 
regarded as singularly appropriate. How wellthe 
Commissioner will do credit to Connecticut, re- 
mains to be seen. 








Foreign News. 


There have been three arrivals the present week, 
but the departure of the several vessels was such 
that all bring news up to the same date, namely, 
the 30th of April. At that date, a telegraph that 
looks to us suspicious, but which is said to be offic 
cial, asserts that the armies of Austria had crossed 
the Ticino, and were in fall march upon Turin, the 
capital of Piedmont. This requires confirmations 
The Persia, which sailed the same day as the Adee 
laide, does not bring any information later, though 
arriving at New Yerk two days after the advices 
of the former had been received. The chief items 
of news are 

That France has made a treaty with Russia, by 
which the two powers conbine their forces against 
Austria. This treaty is denied by some of the 
London papers. 

‘the armament of France is progressing quite 
rapidly, but does not seem to becompletecd. Mean- 
while plots are getting ready at Toulon and at 
Marseilles to convey to the Italian ports the men 
and munitions organized by France to assist Sar- 
dinia. 

The following are the main features of the Rusio- 
French treaty, as given by the Times: By the 
first treaty, Russia binds herself, in the event of 
France being at war with Austria, to assist France 
with the co-operation of the fleets in the Baltic 
and Mediterranean, and to place an army of 50,009 
men onthe Austrian frontier. Thisthe Times says, 
is directed obviously against England, anc its ex- 
istence is a proof that the enterprises which are 
thus to be protected are possibly for England to 
allow to pass unchallenged. The Russian army of 
observation, the Times concludes, is to excite ine 
surrection ameng the Hurgarians and Sclaves.— 
The second treaty provides that, in case Austria 
shall invade Sardinia, Russia shall declare war 
against her within fifteen days of the violation of 
the Piedmontese soil. 


The following isa summary of the King of Sar- 
dinia’s proclamation to the army: The King re- 
gards the demand to disarm as an outrage on him- 
self and the nativa, and has therefore repelled the 
demand with disdain and scorn. The King calls 
to mind Italy’s cry of anguish, and says:—*I will 
be your captain. I have proved your valor in the 
field of battle, by the side of my illustrious father. 
This time you will have for your comrades the gal- 
lant French soldiers, your companions on the 
Tchernaya, whom the Emperor has sent to support 
and defend our just and civilizing cause. For- 
ward to victory! Let our banners announce to 
you that our object, like our war-cry, is the inde- 
pendence of Italy.” 

Prince Carignan has been appointed Lieutenant 
General of Piedmont during the ware 


The universities of Piedmont had been closed 
by Royal decree, 


The Sardinians had retired from Balascia to the 
west bank of the Sesia. The great n.ass of the 
arms, 75.000 strong, was condensed around the 
fortresses of Alessandria and Casale, with a second 
line at the foot of the Apennines, between Novo 
and Tortona. 


The Turin correspondent of the Times does not 
think the Austrians will reach the capital. The 
country had been laid under water by means of the 
canals of irrigation, and means had been taken to 
render the roads temporarily impassable. 


The Sardinian government had appropriated all 
horses belonging to private individuals, the high- 
est price allowed being £16. 


The news of Tuscany joining Piedmont and 
France is confirmed. The Grand Duke refused to 
abdicate, but retired to Cologne, after throwing 
himself upon the protection of the five great Pow- 
ers. The Tuscan army is 15,000strong. It is said 
said that Victor Emmanuel had been made Dicta- 
tor of Tuscany. ‘ 


It is expected that by the end of the week there 
would be 80,000 French troops in Italy. 


The war enthusiasm is increasing in France. 
Paris in a state of high excitement. 


The French were unprepared for the sudden 
move of the Austrians. They expected to begin 
the war at their leisure, some where about the end 
of May. a 


The Times of Saturday, reiterating its previous 
statement, says the advanced posts of the Austrian 
army crossed the Ticino on the 26th, and took po- 
sition on the enemy’s territory, and the main army 
crossed on the 29th. By all accounts the Aus 
trians had determined on a vigorous movement, 
and there can be little doubt but that they are de- 
sirous of striking a blow before the French troops 
can reach them, 


The three days allowed by Austria to Sardinia 
expired on the 26th ult, but nothing definite is 
known as to the reply given by the latter Power. 

The London Paris correspondents telegraphed 
on the 26th that the Austrians were to enter Pied- 
mont that day in three divisions, one by Pavia 
and one by Margenta. The Piedmontese were to 
defend themselves at Sesia, and there wait for the 
French. 

The Moniteur announces: 

Marshal Magnan remains Commander of the 
Army of Paris; the Duke de Malakoff becomes 
Commander-in chief of the Army of Observation, 
the headquarters of which is to be at Nancy ; Gen. 
Castellane is to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Lyons; Baraguay D’Hilliers is to be Com- 
mander of the First Corps D’Armee of the Alps; 
Gen. McMahon of the Second ; Marshall Canro- 
bert of the Third, and Gen. Niel of the Fourth. 


Prince Napo’eon will command the corps of Pio- 
neers and Gen, Randon is appointed Major Gener- 
al of the army of the Alps. 


An article in the semi official Prussian Gazett,, 
says that the action of Austria was a complete 
surprise to the Prussian Government. Itis now 
stated that the mission to Rerlin of the Archduke 
Albrecht of Austria, was @ failure, his object hay- 
ing been to secure the co-operation of Prussia in 
the ultimatum to Sardinia, which co-operation 
was positively refused. 

je says the Emperor and Prince Napo- 

mi Bt sie a Wednesday evening, the 27th, to 

join the army. The Aides-de-camp who will ac 
company them have already been appointed. 

Tuscan army had called upon the Grand 

A. join France and Piedmont, and declare 

war agairet Austria. He declined and fled, and 

uscany! ; eclared in favor of a military dicta 

torship. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
































The Honsehols. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, und 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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THE BLUE BIRD'S SONG. 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 
Each morn beside my open door 
The blue-bird sits and sings to me, 
Those same swect notes told o'er and o’er 
But prove his loving constancy. 
“F love thee,” thus the blue-bird sings, 
And while the prelude swells more free, 
He lightly lifts his azure wings, 
And turns his head to look at me. 


“J love thee;” gently as the dew 
Upon the earth’s green bosom falls, 
So to my heart that love note true 
A thought of former joy recalls. 
“TJ love thee; soft winds whisper love, 
Earth blooms amid its light divine, 
It smiles from yon blue sky above, 
It warms thy heart and throbs in mine,” 


‘Tis thus the blue-bird sings to me, 
And thus he proves himself sincere, 
By warbling o'er unceasingly 
Such notes as these where I can hear. 
“T love thee;” "tis the sweetest song 
That ever bird or poet sung, 
*T will make the heart forget its wrong 
E’en when by keenest sorrow wrung. 


*T will make the rose bloom on the cheek 
The star-light brighten in the eyes; 
No dearer words the lips can speak, 
No truer joy the heart can prize. 
Sing on, sing on thou darling bird, 
And say “I love thee,” o’er and o‘er, 
Bat do not think I never heard 
That same sweet love-song breathed before. 


Once when aspring as bright as this 
Was blooming o'er the grassy lea, 
The lips that pressed on mine a kiss 
Did softly whisper it to me. 
The low calm voice that breathed it then 
So earnestly, I'll not forget, 
For oft in dreams it says again 
“T loved thee once—I love thee yet.” 





Mary Morris and her Pupils. 


Mary Morris began school teaching at the age 
ef eighteen, in a quiet out-of-the-way district in 
in one of the New England States. Some of 
the events of her school and after life have come 
to our knowledge, and we propose to give 
from time to time such chapters of it as we 
may think will be of interest to our readers. 
She was the daughter of a farmer in comfort- 
able circumstances, and next to the youngest 
ef five sisters who were all taught habits of 
industry and self-reliance from infancy. The 
eldest, Catharine, who had been, as most eld- 
est daughters are, a kind of second mother to 
each of her younger sisters in succession, was 
happily married and settled in the town ad- 
joining which her f. ther’s farm was situated. 
Emily and Harriet were still at home, reliev- 
ing their mother by dividing the housework 
and sewing between them ; Susan, the young- 
est was at school in the village, boarding with 
her sister. Mary, though not sickly, was by 
no means as robust and capable of enduring 
fatigue as her sisters, but the ease with which 
she excelled in her studies at school, her love 
for children and her tact in managing them, 
very naturally led her to teaching as an occu- 
pation, rather than to learn the art of milli- 
nery, which had been suggested by some be- 
nevolent friends as being better than house- 
work for her delicate constitution. She 
would have chosen moderate exercise about 
the house rather than either, but Emily and 
Harriet could do all that was necessary at 
home, and as her father said that every bee 
in his hive must be busy and try to lay up in 
summer at least enough f.r their own winter 
wents, she was rot backward about accepting 
@ situution as teacher in a small district 
school about two miles from home. What 
satisfaction she gave may be judged from the 
fact that she occupied the hi h backed chi'r 
behind that little blue desk for three succes- 
sive ycars to the time of which we are speak- 
ing; and that she was loved by her pupils 
might be read in the eager, joyous faces 
which greeted her appearance every morning, 
by the boquets of fresh flowers that crowned 
her desk all summer, and the clean swept 
path and doorsteps, and the roaring fire that 
welcomed her in winter. But the following 
scene between her pupils and a boy from 
the village, who was visiting the school, 
‘gives the best idea of the ostimution in which 
she was he'd ; besides it isa good example 
for other schoo! boys, and we give it entire. 

“What docs your schoolma’am pay you 
for making fires and sweeping the house ?” 
asked the spruce visitor, glancing round the 
‘weatly ewept room, as he warmed himself at 
the blazing fire. 

“Pay us? She don’t pay us anything—we 
never asked her to;” replied a rosy-cheeked 
boy, brushing the snow from his sleeves as he 
deposited his share of the day's wood in tho 
_eorner. 

“Bat I would though;” said the town boy, 
nodding his head knowingly ; “you don't 
-eatch us village scholars doing such things 
for nothing. Very smart ones don’t do it at 
all; there are plenty of poor folks’ boys who 


are glad to pick up a penny any way. If I 


too good to wait upon herself. She’s hired 


she likes it.” 


black-eyed boy had entered the room, and 


language, he went quietly to his own desk in 
ever, he understood the drift of the speaker’s 


ately towards the fire place, and planting 
himself in front of the stranger who stood 
with his back to the fire, he gave him a look 
cf defiant contempt, saying at the same time, 
in a very energotic tone ; 

“Look here, sir; if it is Miss Morris you 
are talking about, you had better just take 
back what you have said, and say no more 
like it, or you may get something worse than 
dirt on that fine coat of yours.” 

“O, you needn’t get mad and want to 
fight; I was only telling the boys to stand up 
for the r rights,” said the town boy. 

“But you must take back what you said 
about Miss Morris; I wont hear her called 
names by any body in this house.” 

“T didn't call her names.” 

“Yes you did!” exclaimed a sturdy little 
fellow, taking his stand by the black eyed 


he, John” 
back too.” 

“Now George,” said the visitor, turning to 
the boy at whose house he was a guest, “ do 
you thiuk it’s fair for this fellow to bluster up 
so and want to fight me because I wont say 
his school ma’am is smart and handsome 
when he knows I have never seen her ?” 

“He don’t want you to say that, Henry; 
and he don’t want to fight you;” replied 


teacher an upstart before you had seen her, 
and you had better take it back.” 

“Yeos;” chimed in another champion for 
Miss Morri:, “ you'd better, or he may fight 
you yet; and he can lick a bigger boy than 
you, though I don’t think he’s fit once for 
more than two years; have you, John ” 
“No, Benny ;” said John in a subdued 
voice, “and I never mean to fight again, now 
that I have found how much better it is to 
live like decent folks. And see hero, Mr. 
Henry, if that is your name, we boys don’t 
want anybody to stand up for our rights.— 
We like our teacher; she has done a great 
deal to make us good, and anything we can 
do to make her happy or the schoolhouse 
pleasant gives us as much vleasure as it does 
her. We take turns in making fires and 
keeping the room neat—I suppose if there 
were large girls here, they would sweep, but 
who wants to see these little things soiling 
their white aprons and tiring their arms try- 
ing to dig out the dirt. that we great boys 
bring in on our boots? Most of the mud is 
ulways on our side of the room; the little 


mean to give our teacher a chance to try.” 


pected. 


was in your places I wouldn’t soil my clothes 
and spoil my hands, and freeze my feet for a 
little upstart of a scholma’am who isn’t a bit 


and paid for takizg care of you, and let her 
do it. It looks well for boys to turn house- 
maids and sweep, getting their clothes filled 
with dust ; let her do it herself and see how 

During the delivery of his speech a stout, 
seeing the stranger standing among half a 
dozen smaller boys who were listening, breath- 
less and half frightened at such unheard-of 


a distant part of the room ; the moment, how- 


words, he -ose from his seat, marched deliber- 


bad, and we did not become good all at once, 


kindness.” 


ready given, wrought a very material change 
in the destiny of the young school mistress. 





Kitchen Comforts, 


We accepted a polite invitation from a 
friend in the country to spend a night at his 
farm-house. It was a stormy day—the wind 


ed the air, was whirled upon us in irregular 
showers. Chilled to the bone, we looked 
forward eagerly to the blazing fire on the 
wide hearth in the ample farm-house, and 
indulged pleasing reminiscences of days gone, 
when it was our privilege to meet merry 
children at a farmer’s fireside, where hearty 
sport was encouraged, where we used to look 
for big apples and nuts, and spacious mugs 
of cider, and huge cakes. 

It made no difference to us then, if the 
kitcheu was the place where the old folks sat, 
and where company was received; it was our 
play-house, and we were occupied in joyous 
sport. But, as we grew older, we thought it 
strange that the independent farmer did not 
have more books and pictures in his house, 
and did not occupy with his family, more fre- 
quently some other room than the kitchen ; 
for his house was large, and had many apart- 
ments. 

Thus occupying ourself with recollections 
of the past and hopes for the future, we spur- 
red our horse forward, but it was night-fall 
before man or beast was hospitably cared for, 
and then, did we sit down before that roaring 
fire, which had been blazing before us all day? 


girls can’t sweep it out, and I for one don’t) Not at all. We had forgotten modern im- 


provements, and the price of wood. A mam- 


“Nor I, either!” “ Nor I,” echoed a dozen} moth cooking stove stood on the hearth, and b ‘ ; 
voices, for nearly all the pupils. were assem-| though it warmed the kitchen thoroughly, it|°f B°aven tremble—what a loving-kindness that 
bled now and the teacher was momently ex-| failed to throw over it that cheerful glow 


which was imparted from, and that social 


ether. Some gave up their wicked tricks 
sooner than others; but it as nearly a year be- | a page to the description of costumes worn at the 
fore John could believe that it was for his own 39 ahaa laa of Queen Victoria. Upwards 

, of sixt i i i 
goo d that she wanted him to learn. Other xty ladies are named, and their toilettes de 


own accord. Our gray coats are not afraid 
of the dust, nor our hands of the firewood and 
broomstick, and I'll take back my threat of 
spoiling your coat, if you will take back what 
you said of Miss Morris.” 

“Well, I suppose I must. Are you John 
Wisner the great fighter and bully George 
used to talk so much about whcn he came to 
to visit me two or three years ago?” 

“That is my name, and I used to be bad 
enough,” said John, modestly; but here the 
conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of the teacher. 

After school George took occasion to tell 
his friend Henry that he never knew such a 
change in a boy in his life as there had been 
in John Wisner for the last year or two.— 
Everybody, he said, loved him now. 

« And what has made the change? Miss 
Morris’ teaching?” asked Henry. 

* Not so much her teaching as the lectures 
she gives us every Saturday.” 

“QO, she lectures you then, with all the rest, 
does she?” 

“TI don’t know as I ought to call them 
lectures, cither ;” said George with rather a 
puzzled look ; “but she writes off something 
that she knows will do us good, and then reads 





Except on Sun- 


We had no reason to complain. We were 
treated most hospitably. Certainly the kitch- | al congratulations, and in expressions of filial piety 
was good enough for us, but it was not good | on their part, and of motherly affection on hers, 
enough for the farmer's family. He estima- 
ted the value of corn, and wheat, and cattle, |endow a female sanitary professorship and wo- 
more carefully than he did the value of home men’s hospital, for the education of lady practition- 
associations. His girls said, “Oh, how we|°""” pang 
should like a magazine and a piano,” and his 
boys said,“ How much we desire the new 
books tbat are being published ;” but the fa- 





it to us; and then she often talks to usa long 





time about our duties now and whut we ought | edge, elevating associations, and dear home- 
to be when we are grown men and women.— | ties, ties which none of the rude shocks we 
I wish you could hear her once, Henry; I’m meet in the world can sunder, are worth 
sure you would soon forget a great many of | ore than houses and lands or gold and silver. 
peti pass en vd agpang peo ag which give an attractive delight to the home 
knew anything more manly. Miss Morris 
talks to us in such a. plain way that we all 
understand her, and yet it makes us feel like 
men who have something else to do in the 
world besides just to live. Sometimes when 
sho is reading or talking to us her voice trem- 
bles, and I have often seen tears in her eyes, 
but not so often as I have in the children’s eyes, | ig a duty higher than money hoarding. 
for they all know that she loves them very 
much ; and that makes them love her, and| view of home life, and our farmers shoult 
try to do everything to please her. Father|study and practice it more; but there are 
says he hopes she will keep school here as | others than farmers who might profitably give 
long as there are any children to send; for my it heed, who, in cities, have no money for mu- 
part I would like to have her stay three or | Sic, and books, and pictures, who cannot go to 
four years yet, till Iam ready to go to the lectures and concerts, but who smoke the 
Academy. She has never whipped but one best cigars and patronize the richest saloons. 
scholar since she came here, and that was for 
telling a falsehood ; but some of us were very 


Money in music, and books, and pictures, 


circle, returns often a better per-cent to a 
hopeful father than money in banks or rail- 
way stocks. Extravagance is always to be 
reprehended, and there may be extravagance 
in money-getting as well as in money-spend- 
ing. When we are able to have homes, their 
judicious adornment, through efforts to make 
them delightful to ourselves and our children 


There is a remunerative philosophy in this 


—Coggeshall. 





Household Varieties. 


The London ‘Lady’s Newspaper of April 23, gives 


scribed in full. We copy two or three as samples 


teachers had always whipped him, and abused | of the style of Court costume : 
him, as he said, and he expected she would too; 
he used to say and do things to provoke her; | 8!@ce, beautifully trimmed with large bouillons of 
but she never got impatient or discouraged, but 


persevered till at last she conquered him by | grelots: shaded tunique cf blue and white, veiled 


Duchess of Marlborough—A dress of white 


white tulle, and quadrilles of turquoise blue, fas- 
tened with tassels of silver, terminated with silver 


by a long skirt of silver-spotted tulle, looped with 


Such was the character of Mary Morris, large noeuds of tulle de Lyon, ornamented with 
and of her school, as given by her pupils. It 
was Saturday of the same week in which | trimming, and grelots to correspond; bouquet of 
boy ; “you called her a little upstart ; did n’t | George persuaded his young friend Henry to | shaded ostrich feathers, tied with silver cord, the 
remain and hear the weekly lecture, that an- train agraffe on the shoulders of the richest white 
. ° ‘ lize, line i 

“Yes;” said John, “and ho must take it| other witness came upon the stage, whose | >, mniiae, Heed bine, with herder of bas, covered 


silver lace, also partly veiled by the skirt; the 
corsage with berthe of silver quadrille, Spanish 


with the same Spanish trimming, Head-dress, 


testimony though coinciding with that al-| magnificent tiara of diamonds and pearl drops, 


shaded feathers, flowers, and long veil of silver- 
spotted tulle; necklace, chain of diamonds, and 
diamond and pearl ornaments. 

Lady Lechmere.—Dress of white crystalize, with 
skirts of Brussels lace, looped with bunches of 
evening and morning primroses; corsage to 
correspond; train from the shoulders of rich 
Mauve poult de soie, with buillons of mauve 
tulle and bunches of primroses. Head. dress, tiara 


RT Sg PRY gel Aepelon yi was keenly sharp, anda light snow, which fill- of diamonds, feathers, long tulle veil, fastened 
’ °o 


with evening and morning primroses; handsome 
ornaments of diamonds and pearls. 


Miss Agnes Strickland.—Robe of rich Lyons 
brocade a l’antique, yellow roses, buds and foli 
age, on pale silver grey ground; train trimmed 
with blach Honiton point lace; berthe and sleeves 
of black Honiton lace en suite, sleeves finished 
with deep falling circular draperies of white Honi- 
ton point lace, double skirts of white glace silk, 
each skirt edged with mauve velvet, and covered 
with deep flounces of Honiton lace, looped with 
bouquets of yellow and mauve mountain summer 
roses, and mauve hyacinths. Head-dress, plume 
of ostrich feathers, Honiton point lappet, and 
pearl tiara. 

The Loving Kindness of God.—The loving kind. 
ness of God—what a beautifcl expression! How 
rich and consoling the thought contained in it!— 
Itis not mere good-wiJl—not mere complacent 
friendship—not mere neighborly kindness of hu- 
man beings, although these are of high and pre. 
cious account: it isthe govd-will, the friendship, 
the kindness of love—of the love of God, who is 
love itself. We know something of the loving- 
kindness of father and mother. We have been 
gently tended and nursed by this kindness; or, 
parents ourselves, we know full well the throbbing 
of parental affection. Deep, earnest, self-sacrific. 
ing is human love in many tender relations, We 
trust in it fervently, and without fear, Oh! if 
there were no human love in which we could trust, 
what a desolate place would this earth be! But 
the loving-kindness of God—of that great and in- 
comprehensible Being who fills.the universe with 
his presence, and before whose majesty the pillars 


must be!—the kindness of infinite love wedded to 
infinite power! There is nothing that love can 
conceive of, or wish to do. for its object, but is 


“ Now,” continued John, “I just want you sentiment which gathered around the old-| contained hers, and rendered not only possible, but 
to understand thut we do these things of our | fashioned fireside. Surely, thought we, aman absolntely certain—S. S. Times. 

who owns ono hundred acres of land worth 
one hundred dollars an acre, who has a splen- (widow of the late Rev, Samuel Stearns,) who died 
did house well furnished, who has a barn well | *tBedford. Dec, 21, 1858, in the eighty-third year 
filled, and money in the bank, does not make of her age, traced her pedigree back ‘o the settle- 
his kitchen, with its cheerless aspect and its 
common-place associations, the family home, 
In that farmer’s house but | himself the son and the grandson of a Congrega- 
one newspaper was received ;—even the par- tional minister; the sister of still another; the 
lor—and there was a parlor—had no pictures mother-in-law of éwo and the mother of four Con 
—no musical instruments. 
day, when the minister came, or when the 
farmer’s daughters had company, the kitchen 
was the only room in the house where a fire | in the same faith. All or the major part of them, 
was built, and there the family sat silent; not their beloved mother had the rare gratification of 
sad, but not joyous, during all the long winter seeing assembled at her house, with many of her 


A Remarkable Woman.—Mrs. Abigail Stearns, 


ment of the country through an unbroken line of 
church-members; was the daughter of one Congre- 
gational minister, the wife of another, who was 


gregational ministers; herself lacking only three 
or four months of having been seventy years a 
member of a Congregational church; and all her 
grown-up children, eleven in number, communicants 


grandchildren, and four descendants of tie third 
generation, on the day when she completed her 
eightieth year, to spend the day with her in mutu- 


§29" A lady has offered to contribute £8,000 to 


ZZ The London Court Journal says of the 
Princess Alice: 

“Her Royal Highness is already quite as tall as 
the Princess Royal, and bears a striking resem- 


ther counted the interest on the money he had | blance to the Queen, The Princess has won gold. 
in the bank, and said,“ We can’t afford to|¢® °Pinions from her tutors and governesses, and 
buy books and music. I have got to make indeed, it is difficult to exaggerate the high terms 
eome provision for you all in the world.” 

He forgot, thoughtless man, that knowl- 


in which every one at all qualified to form an opin- 
ion, speaks of the character and attainments of 
this most charming Princess. 





: ——————., 
Sin and Folly of Scolding, 
“Fret not thyself to do evil.” —Psalm xxxvil, & 


1. Iris a sin AGAINST Gop.~It is evi] and 
only evil, and that continually. Dayig un- 
derstood both human nature and the law of 
God. He says, “ Fret not thyself in any wise 
to do evil.” That is, never fret or scold, for 
it is always a sin. If you cannot Speak 
without fretting or scolding, keep silence. 

2. Ir Destroys Arrection—No one ever 
did, ever can, or ever will love a habitual fret- 
ter, fault-finder, or scolder, Husbands, chil- 
dren, wives, relatives, or domestics, have no 
affection for peevish, fretful fault-finders,—— 
Few tears are shed over the graves of such, 
Persons of high moral principle may tolerate 
them—may bear with them. But they can- 
not Jove them more than the sting of nettles, 
or the noise of mosquitoes. Many a man 
has been driven to the tavern, and to dissipa- 
tion, by a peevish, fretful wife. Many a wife 
has been made miserable by a peevish, fretful 
husband. 

3. Ir 13 THE Bane or Domestic Harri 
nEss.—A fretful, peevish, complaining fault 
finder in a family, is like the continual chafing 
of an inflamed sore. Woe to the man, wo 


‘man, or child who is exposed to the influence 


of such a temper in another. Nine-tenths of 
all domestic trials and unhappiness spring 
from this source. Mrs. A. is of this temper 
ament. She wonders her husband is not 
more fond of her ccmpany. ‘I'hat her chil- 
dren give her so much trouble. That domes- 
tics no not like to work forher. ‘That she 
cannot secure the good-will of young people. 
The truth is, she is peevish and fretful. Chil- 
dren fear her and do not love her. She nover 
gained the affections of a young person, nor 
never will, till she leaves off fretting. 

4, Ir Dereats tHe Env or Famity Gov- 
ERNMENT.—Good family government is the 
blending authority with affection, so as to se- 
cure respect and love. Indeed, itis the great 
secret cf managing young people. Now, 
your fretters may inspire fear, but they al- 
ways make two faults where they correct ona 
Scolding at a child, fretting at a child, sneer- 
ing at a child, taunting a child, treating a 
child as though it had no feelings, inspires 
dread and dislike, and fosters those very dis- 
positions from which many of the faults of 
childhood proceed. Mrs. G. and Mrs. F. are 
of this class. Their children are made to 
mind; but how? Mrs. F. frets and scolds her 
children. She is severe enough upon their 
faults. She seems to watch them in order to 
find fault. Shesneersatthem. Treats them 
as though they had no feelings. She seldom 
gives command without a threat, and a long- 
running, fault-finding commentary. When 
she chides, it is not done in a dignified man- 
ner. She raises her voice, puts on a cross 
look, threatens, strikes them, pinches their 
ears, snaps their heads, ete. The children 
ery out, pout, sulk; and poor Mrs. F. has to 
do her work over pretty often. Then she 
will find fault with her husband, because ho 
does not fallin with her ways, or chime with 
her as chorus. 

5. Fretrine and Sootpine Make Hypo- 
crITEsS—As a fretter or scolder never re- 
ceives confidence and affection, so no one likes 
to tell them anything disagreeable, and thus 
procure for themselves a fretting. Now, 
children conceal as much as they can from 
such persons. They cannot make up their 
minds to be frank and open-hearted. So hus- 
bands conceal from their wives, wives from 
their husbands. Fora man may brave alion, 
but he likes not to come in contact with 
nettles and mosquitoes. 

6. Ir Destroys One’s Peace or Minp.— 
The more one frets, the more he may. A 
fretter will always have enough to fret at, es- 
pecially if he or she has the bump of order 
and neatness largely developed. Something 
will always be out of placo. Thero will al- 
ways be some dirt somewhere, Others will 
not eat right, look right, talk right. And 
fretters are generally so selfish as to have Do 
regard for any one’s confort but their own. 

7. Iv Is A Mark or VuiGar Disposition. 
—Some persons have so much gall in their 
disposition, are so selfish, that they have no 
regard to the feelings of others. All things 
must be done to please them, They make 
their husbands, wives, children, domestics, 
the conductors by which their spleen and ill- 
nature are discharged. Woe to the children 
who are exposed to their influences. It makes 
them callous and unfecling; and when they 
grow up, they pursue the same course with 
their own children, or those intrusted to their 
‘management; and thus the race of the fret- 
ters is perpetuated. Any person who isin the 
habit of fretting or sneering, taunting, hus- 
bands, wives, children, or domestics, shows 
either a bad disposition or else ill-breeding— 
For it is generally your ignorant, low-bred 
people that are guilty of such things. 





#@ Mrs, Fanny Kemble Butler is at her resi- 
dence in Lenox, where she will remain till she sails 
for Europe. Mrs. Bloomer is at Council Bluffs, 


according to the English papers, she is very popu- 
lar and draws large houses. Mrs, Antoinette 
Blackwell has been preaching for the Rev. Theo- 





‘ dore Parker, in Boston. 


Iowa. Lola Montez is lecturing in London, where, . 
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Out of Door Exercise. 


There is probably not another people to be 
found, that take so little exercise “out of 
doors” as those living in the cities and large 
towns of the Northern States. This in-door 
confinement is the direct occasion of two 
great evils—impaired health, and a destruc- 
tion of vivacity. To be beautiful and cheer- 
fal, much time must be passed in the sun-light, 
where oxygen may be inhaled without stint. 
Stay in the house, shop, store, office, study, 
sanctum, or other confinement, where car- 
bonic acid gas and other impurities are 
breathed and breathed again and again, and 
it would be very extraordinary if such per- 
sons always maintained cheerful spirits, and 
enjoyed good health. 

Among the Germans in fatherland, (and it 
may be true of them here,) their constant 
cheerfulness and gaiety would be a marvel to 
our sad, grumbling people, out of temper, be- 
eause out of health and out of spirits. Ear- 
ly in the morning, from four o’clock until ten 
in the evening, the thoroughfares in and 
about the cities in Germany are thronged 
with lads and lasses, wending their way to 
the public gardens and other places of resort, 
where social pleasures are freely enjoyed, and 
the heart made glad, and the health and vigor 
of the body improved and preserved. 

When the men and women have finished 
their work, or business, they, too, go forth for 
amusement. And whatis worthy of note, 
the ladies are not afraid of being browned by 
the sun’s rays and the health-giving breezes. 
They will spend hours in the sun light, daily, 
and do marvel that any should object to such 
an airing. 

Can any one wonder at the superior robust- 
ness and cheerfulness of the women of Ger- 
many, Italy and other European countries, 
over the women of the northern cities of our 
country, after contemplating the difference in 
their habits ? 

Mothers should encourago their daughters, 
especially, to take much exercise in the open 
air, and do not compel them to take the 
measured, boarding-school step. Allow them 
to runo,skip and hop, as if they were really 
alive and full of joy and life. 

Any girl, from the ago of ten to twenty 
years, who is in possession of ordinary health, 
should so accustom herself to walking, as not 
to be dependent on the cars or the omnibuses 
in case she desires to visit Mount Auburn or 
any other desirable place of resort within six 
miles of the city. “Yet, as daughters are now 
brought up, it would be difficult to find a girl 
in the city, of the period of life indicated, that 
could walk to Mount Auburn and back with- 
out endangering kealth and perhaps life. 

If not accustomed to walking, begin by 
exercising moderately, increasing a little eve- 
ry day, until you are able to walk three, rix 
or twelve miles a day. 

The pleasure of life will be greatly enhanc- 
ed by exercis'ng as now indicated or in some 
other not less efficient way. It is no unusual 
thing for girls to begin to lose the freshness 
and beauty of girlhood—that delightful peri- 
od of life—before they get out of their teens. 
Take our advice, providing it mects the ap- 
proval of your mothers, and you will preserve 
and magnify the priceless graces of girlhood 
as of womanhood,—health beauty and cheer- 
fulness—aud secure that which everybody de- 
sires, a long, healthful, happy and useful life. 
— Boston Transcript. 

Useful Medical Hints. 

If a person swallow any poison whatever, or has 
fallen into convulsions from having over-loaded the 
stomach, an instantaneous remedy, more efficient 
and applicable in a large number of cases than 
any half-a-dozen medicines we can now think of, 
is a teaspoonful of common salt and as much 
ground mustard, stirred rapidly in a teacup of 
water, warm or cold, and swallowed instantly, It 
is. scarcely down before it begins to come up, 
bringing with it the remaining contents of the 
stomach; and lest there be any remnant of poison, 
however smail, let the white of an egg, ora tea- 
cupful of strong coffee, be swallowed as soon as 
the stomach is quiet; because these very common 
articles nullify a larger number of virulent poisons 
than any medicines in the shops. In cases of 
scalding or burning the body, immersing the part 
in cold water gives entire relief as instautaneous as 
lightning. Meanwhile get some common dry 
flour, and apply it an inch or two thick on the in 
jured part the moment it emerges from the water, 
and keep on sprinkling the flour through anything 
like a pepper-box cover, so as te put it on evenly. 
Do nothing else, drink nothing but water, eat 
nothing, until improvement commences, except 
some dry’bread softened in very weak tea of some 
kind. Cures of frightful burnings have been per- 
formed in this way, as wonderful as they are pain- 
less. We once saved the life of an infant which 
had been inadvertently drugged with laudanum, 
and which was fast sinking into the sleep which 
has no awaking, by giving it str ng coffee, cleared 
with the white of an egg, a teaspoonful every five 


minutes until it ceased to seem drowsy.— Medical 
Journal. 
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For our Young Friends, 





My 15, 20, 1, 20, 14, 4, 8, 10, 10, 20, is a river in 
Mississippi, 
et 11, 5, 2, 17, 20, 21, is a cape of North Ameri- 


My 18, 5, 1, 11, 6, 16, is a river in Belgium, 
My 12, 5, 3, 10, 22, 7, is an island in Polynesia, 
My whole is a noted Author. 





Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma of last week— 
AMERICAN FEMALE Guasmay Roceere, 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 

she works for one cent anhour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
f PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


L. D. & H. C. GRIGGES, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
reference is py sey sar accorded to the Wheeler and 
Vilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Gincinnatl, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos* 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highast only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.— Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 











TO FARMERS! 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER 
IN THE WORLD, BUY 


Thee 





AMERICAN HARVESTER 


WITH ALL THE IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1859. 





It was awarded the First Premium as » COMBINED 
REAPER AND MOWER at the Indiana State Trial in 
Laporte July 7 and 8, 1858, (the only State Trial that oc- 
curred last year), and at nearly every other trial in which 
it was engaged, 

MANUFACTURED BY 
BUFFALO AGRICUTURAL WORKS, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It was patented in 1856 and only seven machines made 
in that year, which were put in the hands of experienced 
practical farmers and thoroughly tested. They were so 
successful as to induce parties to engage largely in their 
manufacture, under the immediate supervision of the in- 
ventor. 

In 1857 two hundred were made and sold to practical 
men, everything giving unqualified satisfaction, demone 
strating them tofbe the best combined muchinein use— 
answering equally well as a Mower or Reaper, and work- 
ing satisfactorily in rough or smooth, in wet or dry fields, 
as in standing or lodged grass or grain. There are now 
three large Factories making these machines and turne 
ing out many thousands. It has proved itselfto be the 
most simple, durable and efficient machine before the 
public. Asa COMBINED MACHINE it stands unri- 
valled. Surpassing the best single mower as a mower 
and the best single reaper as a reaper. 

The following are some of its points of superiority: 


The Lightest Machine in Use. 


The Mower weighing only six hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds, and the Reaper eight hundred and eight pounds. 
Lightest Draft=-=No Side Draft. 

Requiring one-third less draft than any other machine, 
as numerous tests at trials with the Dynamometer, and 
the testimonials of farmers abundantly show. 

Strongest and most Durable Machine. 

Being all IRON, except seat, pole and platform, and 
the weight so distributed as to give the greatest amount 
of strength with the least weight of iron. The Castings 
are aie of Salisbury iron, and the finger bar is of 
wrought iron, with a flange on the front edge, thus giving 
it great strength with light weight. 

No Pressure upon the Horses’ Necks. 

The weight of the driver counterbalancing the weight 
of the front of the frame, and throwing the whole upon 
the driving wheel. 

Self-Adjusting Finger Bar. 

In this respect it isentirely unequaled by any machine 
yet eh The finger-bar works up and down inde- 
pendent of the driving-wheel, enabling it to go through 
dead furrows and ditches, among stones and bogs, and 
over knolls and hills, where no other machine can follow 
it. It can also be set to work at any height from two to 
eighteen inches, and the change can be made in an in- 
stant, thus adapting it to all kinds of work, whether 
mowing or reaping, or gathering grass or clover seed. 


A Perfect Combined Machine. 


Working equally well whether mowing or reaping, and 
surpassing the best single mower as & mower, and the 
best single reaper as a reaper. 


Raker’s Position Easiest Possible. 

In this point it surpasses all reapers; the raker’s posi- 
tion enabling him to deliver the gavels at the side with 
but one movement of his arms, which is as natural and 
easy as if he were standing on the ground and raking. 

Easily Managed and Operated. 

By means of a lever the driver can at pleasure throw 
the cutters out and in gear; by another lever he can 
raise either end or both ends of the finger-bar to pass 
over obstructions, or move from field to field; the change 
from mower to reaper is easily and quickly made; the 
oil boxes, bolts, screws, and nuts, are easily accessible. 

Perfect in all Minor Points. 

It cannot be clogged; has no side draft; is marvelously 
simple in construction, and not liable to get out of repair; 
is made ot the best materials, and the workmanship and 
finish superior to any other machine in the country. 

‘The Lowest Priced Machine in Market. 

The price of the Mower at Factory being only $105, 
and the Combined Machine $125; One Horse Mower $90; 
One Horse Combined Machine $100. 

For sale by local agents in nearly every county in the 
State of Michigan. 

For further information address L. J. BUSH, 

Toledo, O., 
General Agent for Michigan, Wisconsin and N. W Ohio 
1T-9w 








URNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

laster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road der ot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 5. STER.LING, 
DPD. B. BURNH AM. 


UST RECEIVED FROM GERMANY, 
Pure seed of the WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE 
and the SILVER SKINNED ONION, the finest variety 
for pickles known, at J. BLOSS & CO'S Seedstore, 
iste 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 











1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 
pe aa og a <* all es os —€, , 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
AND 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
ate Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6,45 A.M, and 


Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
© “ Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroitat6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.88 A.M. and 3.20 P.M. 
sf “ Toledo at 9.85 A. M. and 4.30 P.M, 

Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M, 

Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 

From Chicago for Detroit; 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 

“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 

Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 

CONNECTIONS: 

The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.30 P.M.,— 
next ry a and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.35 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.— 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via, Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M. 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

ta" _No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


FARMERS OF MICHIGAN! 


Who want to purchase 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS! 


As you would secure your own interests, get the articles 
manufactured by 


WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON, 
In the City of Jackson, 








5 








Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton 
Make the 
MOST DESIRABLE KINDS 
of Farming Utensils, and the 


BEST OF THE KIND. 


Among their manufactured articles are found the best 
Cultivators, Harrows, 
and 


POTATO DIGGERS 
Of different patterns, also, 
PLOWS AND ROAD SORAPERS, 


STORE TRUCKS 


For Stores and Granaries. Every Storekeeper and every 
large Farmer wants one. 


The Best harvesters 


In the country, and 


‘ THRESHIMG MACHINES. 


With Separators or without them. Their Harvesters are 


Allen’s Combined Mower and Reaper. 
AND . 


Allen’s Mowing Machine. 


(R. L. Allens patent, New York, with his very latest 
improvements.) The 


Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 
AND 
Auliman & Miller’s Mowing Machine. 
(C. Aultman, of Canton, Ohio’) 

These are undoubtedly the best two Harvesters and 
Mowing Machines for either rough or smooth ground, 
wet marsh or dry meadow, and for standing or fallen 
grain. The farmer who uses either of these need desire 
nothing more in that line. Also a superior 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


With sixteen teeth, being the greatest labor saver known 
on any farm, The very best 
Grain Cradles, Scythes, Scythe Snaths, 
Horse Rakes, Gigg Bakes, 
Hand Rakes, &c., 
Including 
THE CELEBRATED MORGAN CRADLE & SCYTHE 
THE CELEBRATED MULLEY SCYTHE SNATH, 
THE “EXCELSIOR” SCYTHE SNATH, 
BUSH SNATHS, WITH TWO HEEL RINGS, 


AN IMPROVED HORSE POWER, 
For one or two horses, and a perfect charm of a 
DOG POWER. 

For Churning, Washing, &¢. 


“ ° 
Water's Superior Grass Scythe, 
This Scythe, of rolled and polished Steel, is beyond a 
doubt the NE PLUS ULTRA in the line of a Grass 
Scythe. No mower who has ever used one, would give 
it for one of any other kind. 
GOOD and CHEAP STRAW CUTTERS, 
All the desirable varieties of SHOVELS, SPADES, 
SCOOPS, HOES, TOOLS, RAKES, POTATO HOOKS, 
and FARMING and GARDEN TOOLS generally, and 
all sorts of TOOL HANDLES. 
WATERS, LATHOP & MCNAUGHTON. 
15-138w Jackson, Mich. 


AWTON BLACKBERRIES FOR SALE 
At the rate of $2.00 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred 
HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
1-8m Fort Street, Detroit 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 
pun SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Swee, 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Duttton 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timeeei Clover, Barley 
Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’s, 





by 











108 Woodward Ave, Detroit. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 


(Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) respectfully announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt suc” 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- 
cient merely to ang to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
I1.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. [13] 














THEIMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS, 


Caan 


THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
Rocngster, OAKLAND, Co., Micn., Fgsy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. It is aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds, I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


RocnEsTER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
their their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 





THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUGKEYE MOWER. 


PATENT. 





PATENTED BY ©. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 


To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 


Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
July, 1857. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. AULTMAN & Co ,, 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio, 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass, The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market, 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have acutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

3d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to sce 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives, 

7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. : 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

11th. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
aise without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th. There isa wheel onthe shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 2}¢ inches wide, and: the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means of an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use A with aspring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— , 


ist. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses. 

2a. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 





$d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af. 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platforye 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the in to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding tho 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 

6th. ‘The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off Patten. 

N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit: 
ing orders in this State. 

ll letters of inqniry, or requesting further information 

‘*.v he addressed to E, ARNOLD. 





Dexter, Genoral Agent, or 
8 & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 
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FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,000 4PPLE TREES 
i OF THE 
aie CHOICE VARIETIES, 

thrifty vigorous trees. We sold from thi 
last year to many Farmers and Fruit Culturtsta sna ‘are 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we have 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
Wo. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Wm. ADAIER offers for sale a general assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Green House Plants, Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw 
berries, Grapevines, including the Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Delaware and all of the most opular Foreign va- 
rieties for cultivatio under glass, Wilson's Albany, Pea- 
pody 8 Seedling, Jenny Lind, Sir Harry, Hooker, Scott’s 
Seedling, Trollops’ Victoria and several other new varie- 
ties of Strawberries. 

Verbenas, a first rate assortment comprising the 
novelties of last season. 

Dahlias, a splendid collection, which as usual ob- 
tained the first prize for the best collection and the best 
twelve specimens at the last State Fair. 

Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch and Austr> 
an Pine and other Evergreens can be furnished in quane 
tity, and in short, nearly everything kept in a nursery, at 
as low rates as they can be procured in the State. 

HUBBBARD SQUASH, 

50 seeds will be sent by mail for 15 cents in stamps. ' 

; Address WM. ADAIR, 

12-8w Detroit. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigam , 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks, 
ne Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
ayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideries, 


White Goods, Kid Gloves. 
apes’ Sheetings, Cloths, * 
lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawla. 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain da, 


Cotton and Wool do. 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollanda, . 


&, ay tow ma font, n 
ve Geese Feathe aper Han : 
Which we offer cheap for cash. reste eines 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


Ts following varieties, and many others not enumera* 
ted, can be supplied during the season, forming aa 
unrivalled collection: — 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre 




















Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, 








large eye. 

*La Gondauer, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. 

Indy Palmerston, (Edmonds) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. é 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crimson, dawk 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 

*Black Prince. Very dark purple, large and fine. 

Mrs. Woodruf, Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance, 

Mrs. Holford, Large waxy, white truss, extra. 

*Imperatrice Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinet 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color. violet 
rose, with pure white flakes down each side of the‘ 


etals, 

«Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 
*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 
Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 
* Chiefiain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 
*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 
*Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 
*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 
*Queen of Purples, Fine dark purple. 
* Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 
*Kirle Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra lasge 

bloom and truss. 
*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 
*Robinson’s Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varicties form a very choice selee 
tion, price 12}¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For a 
assortment, $1.25 ae doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly ha- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre?, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, will be added to the abowe 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant : Celestial, At 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madar Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victe- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fairin October last, in Detrolt, whieh 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 ete, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. Wilson’s Albaw: 
Seedling and Hooker's Seedling Strawberry. Concor 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU- 

OUS TREES, 

10,000 Norway Spruce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties ef 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear Sy Te any Gistanee. 

Address, HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. 0., Detroit, Mich. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


ke the most powerful and most economical machine im 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three orumpe have been pulled with this Ha® 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture im 
any partof Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama~- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R, F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 


The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loee- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


APPLE PIE MELON SEED, &C. 


MAMMOTH PROLIFIC LIMA BEANS that grow 
only six feet high, rendering them very accessible, and 
completely under control, the vines being completely 
covered with bunches “ae nes to he ga large 

bunch. 9 cents per package, mailed. 
ay LARGE CHEESE SQUASH, which is not sur- 
passed in delicacy of flavor by any vegetable, and for pies 
cannot be excelled; flesh thick, close-grained, firm im 
texture, and rich cream color, 12 cents per package, 
mailed. Also, JAPAN APPLE PIE ME ON, 9 cents 

er package, mailed, THE THREE PACKAGES FOR 
RWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Address 
©. V, RAPELYE, ss 
“ TURAL MONTHL 

Care of “ HorricuL’ Neorvienalay WY. 

N. B.—A:liberal discount when several packages are 
desired. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The market in New York has been agitated by the 
late news from the other side of the Atlantic, and prices 
have advanced at least 25 cents per barrel on flour.— 
Good Extra Michigan flour in that market is worth now 
about $7 50 to $8 00. Thisis about the rate here.— 
White wheat sells at $1 75, and winter red wheat is 
worth $1 70 by the car load here. In New York the 
rates are at $1 85 for white Michigan. 

Corn has felt the advance also, and is worth 85 cents. , 

Oats are selling at 55 cents. 

Mill feed is worth $16 per ton for bran, and for mid- 
dlings the price is $20 to $22-according to quality. 

Corn meal is selling at $1 80 per 100 Ibs. 


Live Stock, &c. 

The cattle market is more buoyant, and we notes 
general advance in rates. In this city we note that 
Smith of the Marine Market bought of Durham the dro- 
ver 81 head, mostly fed iu Lenawee county, at 4 cents 
per Ib., live weight. They were not what would be call- 
ed first quality, but fair animals. Thesame butcher also 
purchased 13 head of fat sheep at $5 385 per head, for the 
pelts he is now receiving $2 123g. A few good hogs 
were also bought at $7 25 per 100 pounds. 

During the week among some very fine cattle that 
passed through this city, there was a pair of oxen that 
wore large and in the primest condition, each of them go- 
ing close up to 8000 pounds. Smith the butcher offered 
the owner $400 for them, but he had made up his mind 
to try his fortune with them in New York, so on they 
went. 

In coming in from Jackson. we met with adrover who 
has been buying a large number of hogs for the distille- 
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VALUABLE SHORTHORNS 
AT AUCTION. 


Thirteen head of Shorthorn Cattte, Thir- 
teen head of Grade Catile, 
AND ALSO 
Horses, Colts, Hogs, Poultry, Pine Lumber and a large 
collection of farming Implements 
WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 

ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE ist, 1859, at 10 o’oclock A. 
M. at the residence of the late Leonard Leo in the town 
of Armada, Macumb county. Among this stock is the 
unrivaled BALCO, now four years old, and four cows se- 
lected with great care from ‘some of the best herds in 
Kentucky and Ohio, with young stock raised from them. 
Breeders are here offered a rare chance to obtain some 
of the best stock in the State. 

TERMS :—Eight months credit on all sums over $5.00, 
on approved security. HIRAM BARROWS, 


Administrator. 
Armada, April 23, 1859, 


MT. VERNON BLACK HAWK. 
SELIM. 


HIS well known stock horse can be found for this sea- 
T son at the Hodges House Stable, Pontiac, Tuesda 8; at 
the farm of the subscriber, Thursdays; at the Sta le of 
the American Hotel, Romeo, Saturdays. 

Pedigree: i 

Sire, Ticonderoga, [or Felton Horse;) g. sire, 8 
Old Black Haake g. g. sire, Justin Morgan. Dam, de- 
scended from Messenger. 

Within two years this horse has received seven First 
rizes, First premium for all work and diploma against 
foreign Horses at the last Michigan State Fair. 

The others at County Fairs. His stock received First 
Premiums at the Michigan State, and Macomb and Oak- 
land County Fairs last fall. : 

His colts, many of them have sold for large prices. E. 
D Bush Esq., of Shc reham, Addison Co., Vt., one of the 
best horse breeders in the State, in a letter dated Janua- 
ry 10, 1859, says: “I have just sold a mare four years old 
last spring, bred by Mr. S. Root, Westport, N. Y. sired 
by your horse, Selim, for $1,425, cash. She was jet black, 
stood 164 hands high and could trot fast.’ 

TERMS: By Season $10.00—to insure with foal $15.00. 
Good pasturage at the farm of the subscriber at fitty 
cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the risk of 
the owner. E. B. SMITH, Jr. 
Mt. Vernon, Macomb Co., Mich., april, 1859. 17-6w 


1859. 
THE CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT 


Has been established over six years, and it affords the 
subscribers much satisfaction to know that its merits 
are fully appreciated by those who have patronized it 
during this entire time, The change made one year ago 














ties located in various parts of New York. Most of his 
hogs are bought at 4 cents live weight, and in his pur- 
chases he is confined to this State. Hogs in this State 
are as yet free from the cholera, which prevails in Ohio 
and Indiana, and are sound, and if the demand is to con- 
tinue on this ground, whilst we are opposed to an over- 
stock, it will be noted that it will probably pay well du- 
ring the year to give some attention to the raising of all 
the young broods possible. See that they are provided 
with good healthy food, plenty of water, and a fair range 
of pasture. 

Tho Telegraph of Wednesday's market at New York 
is as follows: 

Beef—The demand for beeves has improved and prices 
are Jgc higher. Sales at 10al3c—average 103{allce. Re- 
ceipts nearly 2,800. 

Mutton—Scarce and in good demand. «Sales at 5a7c 
gross; dressed 11a14. Receipts upwards of 3,000. 

Swine—Reccipts 5,200. Sales at 6a65¢ for still fed, and 
extra corn fed 734834, dressed. 

The Albany market is reported in the New York Tri- 
dune as follows: 

Cattle—The receipts this week foot up 2,900—an in- 
craase of 609 head over last—still prices have advanced 
a trifle, but sales are not quick and the market may be 
quoted dull. On Saturday, the holders were confident 
of a first-rate market and would not price their droves, 
but the large arrivals on Sunday (121 car loads) altered 
their views. We never saw as many New-Yorkers here, 
at any one time, as this week. for the past 12 months.— 
They were all excitement and the weather on =~ ‘urday 
ani Sunday was so hot that it was almost impossible to 

mve the “stillers,” of which there was about 1,000 head, 
aniit was uncertain how much would go East. The 
weather this morning is fine,a cold north-west wind 
blowing, making it beautiful for those who risked pur- 
peers | rae buyer remarking he would have 
ven head to have been insured such weather.— 

f those that go cast Col. J. May takes 28 for Proviflence 
and for Brighton; A. N. Monroe, 55; John Cook, 65; 
Micah White, 42;’ and Curtis and Wales, 5. 

The Cattle were distributed at the different yards as 
follows: at More’s, 1,300; Hunter's 950; Gallup's, 650.— 
We quote prices this week: Extra, 6342634; first quali- 
ty, 54ga5% ; second quality, 43a5; third quality, 4a43g ; 
inferior 33¢0834. 

/ The same authority remarks of the beef cattle: “'The 
total number of beef cattle yarded in Forty-fourth street 
on Tuesday footed up to 2,833, and notwithstanding it 
was expected that there would be an addition to the 
number for Wedneseay, the market was decidedly bet- 
ter for drovers than it was the week previous; that is, 
without advancing the price per pound, they obtained 
more per head, because, the market being livelier, better 
estimates of weights were obtained, and a very much 
larger proportion of the stock was sold than on Tucsday 
of last week. The average quality of the stock this week 
is decidedly better than it was last week; and, should 
the market hold out as good throughout as it opened, 
the average of the sales will be about Jc. a pound net 
higher than the average of last week. A very large por- 
tion of the cattle sold on Tuesday will range over lic. a 
pound net, and all the best such as first-rate still fed cat- 
tle, sold at 12c. a pound for the beef, and some of them 
at 123¢¢.” 

Wool. 

The tendency of the market east is to insist on a con- 
cession in prices. Every cent per pound gained isan ad- 
dition to the margin calculated upon by th: great buy- 
ers and mill owners, and which they must have, if they 
would carry on their business successfully. and with a 
due regard to their dividends at the close of the year.— 
Here there has been bought about 3000 pounds during 
the week at 44 and 45 cents, for the same qualities, 

* which a month ago brought 47 and 48, 

In the New York market is reported that “the sup- 
ply of Domestic Fleece is nearly exhausted, and the 
small quantity on hand being held at but a slight decline 
from the highest rates, purchasers’ attention having been 
limited to foreign clothing qualities, of which there is a 
good assortment in the market. The sales from first 
hands embrace 200 bales South America Merino and 
Mestiza at 28a18c ; 50 do Morveco 20a22; 45 do fine Smyr- 
no 26c, 6 mos.; and 500 bales California, price and terms 
not made public. There have been no important sales 
of Fleece and Pulled; of the latter there is a moderate 
atock. Prices are nominal at about 5c lower that the ex- 
treme rates of last January. 

Boston.—In domestic Wool there is very little change. 
Ficece is scarce and steady, but with pulled the market 
is well supplied, and where sales of the latter are urged 

holders have to ease off in prices. The transactions of 
the week have been 100,000 lbs, mostly pulled, at prices 
in thewange of quoted rates. In foreign Wool therg has 
beon a fair business doing. 
Philadelphia.—Buyers are not disposed to operate to 
any extent, but about 75,000 Ibs have been taken ia Jots 
at rather irregular rates, the near approach of the new 


clip having a tendency to check business. Among tho 
sales we notice 11,000 tbs unwashed at 5c, and 15,000 Ibs 


fine fleece at U5c per Ib, 
Miscellaneous, 


Potatoes are selling at rates ranging from 55 to 70 cents 
8 fully equal to the 


according to quality. Tho demana ; 
supply, especially as this is planting time. 


Kegs are selling now at 12 cents, wit) a fair supply, 


Butter is not quite so high or 80 firm, Gogg fre.b roll 


sells at 17 to 18 cents at retail. 
Ln apples we do not hear of any trade at present, 


in confining its sales to cash, has_ met with universal fa- 
yor. It is proposed to continue the cash system, and fu- 
ture consignors may rely upon the same prompt return 
which characterized our last year’s business. Perhaps 
not quite as high figures can be obtained by a 
strictly to cash, but it will insure prompt returns, an 
hundreds have assured us that they obtained from jive to 
ten ventsa pound more through the Depot than they 
were offered last Spring from other sources, and we be- 
lieve this has been true every year excepting a few of the 
consignments during the Fall of 1857. It should, there- 
fore, no longer remain a question in the minds of 


Wool Growers or Merchants 
having Wool to dispose of, that this system of closely 
classifying and handling wool will prove the very best 
manner of selling wool which has yet been adopte 

Sacks will be sent as heretofore to those who may or- 
der. 

To those wishing to realize on their wool as soon as 
shorn, advances will be made 


AMOUNTING TO THE VALUE OF THE WOOL, 


PROVIDING THE CONSIGNORS WILL ALLOW THEM OFFER- 
ED FOR SALE AT THE FIRST OR EARLY PRICES. 

Cash advances will be made on receipt of Wool or 
Shipping Bill, as formerly. 

We trust that the liberal Cash advances, the long expe 
rience in the Depot business, and established reputation 
of our grades among manufacturers, with undivided at- 
tention to our consignors’ sem will insure us a libe- 
ral patronage. GOODALE 30., 
16-2w Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 
FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASIIES, 
HIDES, 

And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 

3. L. HURD & Co., 
[11}lyr Foot of Second-st. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCIIANGE, DETROIT, 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 


of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every — and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
GORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
Fist Hoe 9 STEVENS & ZUG, 

DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain ‘Tile, at 


PENF{ELD's, 1038 Wood® avenue. 
k’owers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 











Kiorse 


Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers 


Smut Machines, 0. & W. 8. PENE 


‘TELD, 


No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


TE’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMRRY’S 1 AND 2 


Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, seen 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 





SUFFOLK 
AND 





for sale. For particulars, address 
19-2w* J. 8. TIBBITS, Nankin, Mich. 


ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 


ruoRouer BRED SUFFOLK and ESSEX PIGS 





AGRICULTURAL BLACKSMITHING, 


HUNTER & MOIR, 


TORS with t 
wrought iron, 
to, and all orders filled with despate 

18-18w UNTER & MOTR, 
.NorthvillcWayno Co., Mich, 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MA- 
KERS, NORTIIVILLE, Wayne Co., Mich., are pre- 
pared to make to order the Iatest and most approved 
Style of SCOTCH IRON PLOWS, IRON and WOODEN 
HARROWS, SCOTCH GRUBBERS or CULTIVA- 
hree wheels, also single cultivators—all of 
»_ All communications promptly responded 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


A8 won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
HH variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has le | 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its quality is keptup 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relied on 
to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivENxEss; 
For tue Core or DysrEPsta; 
For JAuNDIGE; 
For tne Cures or INDIGESTION; 
For HeapDACcuE; 
For tug Cure o¥ DYSENTERY; 
For a Four Stomacn, 
For tux Curse or DySENTEBY; 
For THe PILEs; 
For tne Cure or ScROFULA; 
For ALL ScroruLous COMPLAINTS; 
For tue Cure or RHEUMATISM ; 
For Diseases OF THE SKIN; 
For Tue Curr or Liver CoMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy; 
For tue Cure or Terrer, Tumors AND SALT RuEvM3 
For Worms; 
For tue Curr or Gout; 
For a Dinner PIL; 
For tHe Curr or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryine Tur Bioop. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world forall the purposes of a family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 





Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent ersonagee, Lave lent their names to certi- 
fy the nnparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAC in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand Ayrr’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. may3m 
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: PS PZ 
FOR SALE 


AT THE 


AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 


A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels ot sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn. 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 

PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 
ear, 








HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 


100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 
This justly celebractd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two years in Iowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
yield. In some cases as high as seven, and rarely under 
four tons to the acre of a most healthy and nutritious 
Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps themin a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried, 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 





We subjoin the following 
Testimonials: 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858. 
To whom it may concern :—-This is to certify that 
crops of Ilungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
searcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
averaging ndt less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have used it. 

L. D. MORSE, 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


Sarin, Micu., Jan. 1859. 
Mr. J. J. Lyon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how [like the Hungarian Grass,” I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 
highly recommended, Yours, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON, 


Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that “‘ Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 
Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 
saey relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 

eck. 

This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock urpuses, 
Some have raised as high as four tons of Meat om hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, although the sea~ 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one 
and all, and you will never regretit. Sow at any time 
between April Ist, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres, 

The few farmers named below, are among the many 
who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: -] 

L&J. Peck, Ypsilanti; 8. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howejl, Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J. B. Lapham 
Manchester; D. D. Tooker, Napoleon; 8, A. Cady 
Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymouth; a 


Cook, Plymouth, 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroc Avenue, Detroit, 











R* REWSSECRET OF HORSE TAMING 





With a fine Portrait, Price 25 cents and sent free of 
postage, send orders to.” O. A. ROORBACH, Jr. 
1S-l3w 846 


j and 318 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTED STONE PLOVER! 


THE HIGHEST AND BEST BRED BLOOD HORSE IN AMERICA, 


§ OFFERED TO THE BREEDERS OF MICHIGAN and other States at the very low price of 
LARS the season; all fees to the groom included. P THIRTY DOL- 
The stern paseon for this horse in this State commenced on the first of April, and will end with the 80th of July, 
He will stand a ” 
Cooper’s Corners, two miles from Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich.;10 miles from Ann 
Arbor; 10 miles from Fpelenti; 18 miles from Dexter, and 22 miles from Detroit. 
Mares sent from a distance will be taken and kept on the usual terms, but the subscriber will not in any case b 
responsible for accidents o1 escapes, should any occur. ’ eo 
‘Perms-=The money for service to be paid at time of first trial, or an approved note to be given for the amount, 


Pedigree and Description. 

STONE PLOVEK was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, and was foaled in the 
sold to Count Bathyany at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851, and was never out of the 
until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England, previous to his importation, 

This horse was sired by the renowned Cotherstone, winner of the Derby, out of Wryneck, by Slane, the sire of 
Merry Monarch. winner of the peg a and Princess, winner of the Oaks, and also of many other distinguished 
winners. Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and was by Touchstone, out of Emma, by Whisker 
she being the dam of imported Trustee. Whisker was of the most celebrated family in England for stoutness, ho 
being own brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, all winners and the sires of winners, at long distances. Touch- 
stone was a grandson of Whalebone. 

Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, 164 hands in height, on particular, short, strong legs, and great lengt 
strength and substance, and is warranted as a sure foal getter. Independent of his great racing qualities, he is we] 
calculated to elevate the character of all half bred stock, and to become the sire of the most valuable horses, which 
will be remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great action. He is himself of the most beautiful color fine 
symmetry, great size, grand and majestic action and carriage, all of which is inherited from ancestors the most res 
nowned in the annals of the Turf of Great Britain. He is free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed 
hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones, twisted ancles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and perfectly sound in 


his wind. For further particulars address the subscriber, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, Plymouth, Michigan, 


Plymouth, April 16, 1859. 18-13w 
THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 
At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 


At JAMES ROOT'S, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 

Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M. 

P From the general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 
eason. 

‘Terms--$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note given for the amount. Persons, partin 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor the season money. All mares not regularly returne 
will be holden by the season. Pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner's 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grainwill be received for insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 

HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney’s horse Ifenry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Hambletonian’s dam by Mambrino, grandam Bishop’s Ham- 
bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger. Hambletonian is 1534 hand shigh, weighs 1150 pounas; pos- 
sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- 


spring of 1850, and was 
Possession of the Count 





excelled by any horse in the State. 
HIRAM E. CADY, Agent. 


nian is a beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon him, and for style can not be 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit, 





land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 
the ies of my ho1ses. 

EM 
note given for the amount. 


ou the 30th day of July 1859. 


Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. 
Sir Archy: her dam was 
Andrew Jackson was b 


the Imp. Tripolitan Barb, 
roughbred. 


GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


Ww Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak- 
Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss of crops the past scason, &., I have concluded to reduce 
BLE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served ora good 


Good pe furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Scason to close 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 
KEMBLE. JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half wa up to 
gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, i854, The property of Isaac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Sire, Kemble 


Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 


e aria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton’s Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, be 


Young Bashaw; dam byWhy-not, by Imp. Messenger; 
rand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 


it thoroughbyed. 
oung Bashaw was by 


dy Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Ee: Ld Imp. Messenger. 
. E. ELD 


ED, Detroit. 





July 80th, 1859. 


drew Jackson was by 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


wr. stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak- 
land county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced price of $10 the Season. 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 
Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay 15}¢ hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
oung Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp. Trt- 


F, E. ELDRED, Detroit, 





Farm, riiees and Saturd 
Season t 
TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 


L. T. BULLARD, ‘Agent. 


ye 
e commence April 4th, and close July 30th. 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWK, 


wt Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: 
at Detroit, Gratiot Road 1}¢ miles from City Hall, 


At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday's and Tuesdays; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus, 


Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; damMessenger. 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 








DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World, 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
¢f Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 
‘ K 
Uheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
" ° 
Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles. that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price, 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
necompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 
; Log! mamnines a pentane per day, according 
0 the foree employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
ILORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
hut 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
we A of clay on his farm, can’ manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keep it in full 
operaiion, 

Yor Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for Sot parpose. 

ke" Applications for these machines may be address- 

ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced weeny Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers.) Jicks and Jennetts, South Down’ shee and 
Chester White pigs, SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Uartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cec, 1st, 1858, (Str 














GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do_ better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was b Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 
3,000. F. E. ELDRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 

Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


HIS invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 

TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
tbe monthly period with regularity. 

Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits. 

CAUTION. 

These Pills should not be taken by females that aro 
pregnant, during the first three months, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heayiness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, be) 
Late I. C. Baldwin & Co. 
‘ Rochester, N. ¥. 

N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
surn mail. ’ 

For sale in Detroit by J.8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8 
FARRAND, T. &J. HINCHMAN, and in one Drug 
Store in every town in the United States. 16-6m 








ARD TIMES NO MORE.” ANY PERSON 
(Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $8 to $7 can enter into an 
easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 
ner day can be realized. Yor particulars, address, 
with stamp,) W. R. ACTON & CO., 
10-13w_—— 41 North Sixth-st, Philadelphia, 
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